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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FOURTH MONTH 26, 1902. 


POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


SOR RENT.—UNTIL EIGHTH MONTH FIRST 
nine-room furnished cottage at Ocean City, N. J, 
Price $150. Address Box 66, West Chester. 


OR RENT.—ATLANTIC CITY, A COM- 
letely furnished flat, for summer months. Seven 
airy, fight rooms, moderninevery respect. Unobstructed 
ocean view. One square from P.R.R. depot, and beach. 
Address Box so, Atlantic City. 


OR RENT.—FURNISHED OR UNFUR- 

nished, 12-roomed house. Beautifully located on 

the Delaware. Lawn, fruit,and garden. 10 minutes’ 

walk from Taylor Station, N. J. 35 minutes from 

Market Street Wharf, Philadeiphia. 12 trains each way. 

[wo mail deliveries from Riverton P.O. HOWARD 
G. TAYLOR, Riverton P. O.,N. J. 


OR SALE.— 1 OFFER FOR SALE THE LATE 
residence of William H. Fussell, at Narberth, Pa., 
on the main line of the P. R. R., 17 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, consisting of a modern stone and frame 
house of eleven rooms, suitably divided and with the 
usual conveniences; situate on a large lot of roo feet 
front on the east side of Narberth Ave. north of Windsor 
Ave. ; Springfield water ; cement pavements ; Macadam- 
ized street; immediate possession; if not sold soon it 
will be for rent. I will sell for cash or will make very 
easy terms. Apply to HENRY M. FUSSELL, Ex- 
ecutor, Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 


OR SALE.—SWARTHMORE, ON THE COL- 
lege side of the railroad and handy to trolley, stone 
house, r3 rooms, modern conveniences. Fine old shade, 
shrubbery, lawn, garden, and orchard; 4 acres, stable. 
Price moderate to a quick buyer. YOCUM & 
POWERS, Agents, 26S rsth Street. 


OR RENT.—FURNISHED, SWARTHMORE 

on the Hill, a nine-room house for two, three, or 

four months. Terms reasonable. Box 188, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


OR RENT.—TWO PLEASANT, FURNISHED 

rooms, second and third floor front, in well-kept, 
quiet house. Central, south of Market. Address No. 7, 
this Office. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
NEW ARBORTON, 


Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block from the sea, and 
hot salt baths. For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or Tennesse Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centra Avz., Ocean City, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


New Archdale s«. James Place. 


Atxantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen ali the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 


Wes.ey Avs., BET. 9TH AND roTH STs., 
OCEAN CITY, N.J. 

Mary Walton cordially announces that she has as- 
sumed the management of Zhe ///inois on-the-Strand, 
which will be opened for the reception of guests /i/th 
month 31,1902, The house is pleasantly located near 
the water, commanding full ocean view. 

For rates and further information, kindly address, 
Mary Walton, at The Illinois-on-the-Strand. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—A REFINED, EXPERIENCED 

woman desires position as housekeeper or com- 

panion in hotel or private family. Address E. F , Box 
G., Kennett Square, Pa. 


WANTED.—YOUNG LADY, GRADUATE OF 
Stanford, who has had a year’s post-graduate 

work at Bryn Mawr College, wishes a position as tutor 

for the summer months. Address No. 18, this Office. 


ANTED.—AN UNFURNISHED ROOM, 

neighborhood from Spring Garden St. to Girard 

Ave., between roth and rsth Sts. Reference. Address 
No. 19, this Office. 


ANIED.—A MATRON FOR ABINGTON 
Friends’ School. Apply to Box 34, Ogontz, Pa. 


WANTED.—IN A BANKING AND STEAM- 

_ Ship office, a young man of good education ; no 
pee business experience required. Of Friends’ 
amily, and living in the city with parents preferred. 
Permanent position and good prospects for advancement. 
Address P. O. Box 1553, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—$2,s00 ON EACH OF TWO NEW 
brick dwelling houses in Chester, Delaware county, 
Penna., in about three months, to be first mortgage for 
three years at 5 per cent. interest. Security nearly double. 
Chas. Palmer, Attorney-at-Law, Chester, Pa. 


WANTED.—A SOBER, RESPECTABLE MAN 
as a night watchman for a smal! hotel, a Friend 
preferred. No one using intoxicating liquors in an 

form need apply. Address Box 404, Atlantic City, N.J. 


ANTED.—A MATRON FOR THE CHILD- 

ren’s Summer Home of Cinnaminson, N.J., who 

has had experience in institution work ; also a mother’s 

helper to have oversight of the children, directing play, 
etc. Address P. O. Box 36, Riverton, N. J. 


WANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST IN 
the care of young children. Reference required. 
Address No. 16, this Office. 


ANTED.—ROOM AND BOARD FOR EL- 

derly woman Friend in suburbs. Germantown 

preferred. Address Friend 413 North American Building, 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—F OR BOY ABOUT ELEVEN, 
place to work on farm, with Friends. L. G. 
SAN DS, care of C. K. Whitner & Co., Reading. Pa. 


ANTED.—NUMBERS OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
ligencer as follows: Volume 32, number 48. Vol- 
ume 37, number 22. Five cents per copy will be paid 
for the same, if sent, with address of sender, to No. 
6, this Office. 
BOARDING. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terris 
$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 
RTIES DESIRINGTO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.soaday. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington. D.C. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. rsth and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


Bi-Centennial Proceedings, 


Brick Meeting-house, Cecil county, Maryland, will be 
ready for distribution in a few days. 

Those who have subscribed, please send amount of 
subscription, $1.00, at once. 

Everyone who desires a copy should also send amount 
of subscription or the edition may become exhausted be- 
fore we reach your name. Send amount of subscription to 

JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 1326 Arch St., Phila 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
ROCONO MOUNTAINS. 


SPRING DAYS AT BUCK HILL FALLS. 


SprinG work on the Estate is actively progressing. 
Everybody is busy. The contractors for the Inn en- 
Jargement, Shiffer Brothers, are finishing inside 

Two new cottages have just been begun, and one is 
being completed ; a fourth (the Metzgar house), is to be 
repaired and “done up.” This will make ten cottages 
inall. Their red, gray, and green roofs showing through 
the trees give a Settlement aspect to the place. 

Robert Benson, Superintendent of the Estate, has 
men at work in all directions digging drains, laying 
sewer pipe, repairing dam, building the Greenleaf Li- 
brary extension, etc., etc. 

The property passed through the winter storms finely. 
Except the damage done by the flood of Twelfth month 
(which was slight on the B. H.F Estate), no injury 
wasdone, The Inn is in excellent condition. 

Trout-fishing and arbutus-gathering are present at- 
tractions. The air issoft, and the season from this time 
on invites visitors. ‘The Inn opens the 31st of next month. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarzes F. 
Jenkins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


No. 133 Sour Twecrrn Sirest, PHIrapgsLeHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


jog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-1LAW, : 
Orricss: { Shatee Malem ae. . 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 
SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
g to 25 rooms, for Rent. 

Lists on application. 

Cc. P. PETERS & S N. 441 Chestnut St. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
fi S, 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 





PUBLISHED WESQKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscripTions MAY BeGin aT ANY Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “stor” PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TeLcernone No. 1-33-55. 
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736 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, at cone 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


SMe SHOEMAKER, 1020 Green Street 


‘Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
r1r25 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ' y 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh 
day, from 9 a.m. to rz a.m. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Stre.t, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of 7 Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, a ply to 
yOS PH S. WALTON, franieel, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

Je FUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


“Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupims or Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students apes for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





} Principals. 





Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boardiog and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GirR-Ls, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 
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THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY’S 
Famous Everblooming Cannas. 


If you want a handsome bed of splendid flowers for the lawn, there is nothing so fine as our famous 
Everblooming Cannas. They quickly make a grand display of elegant foliage and enormous heads of 
magnificient flowers ; Crimson, Maroon, Golden Yellow, Pink, Variegated, etc. 
just right for bedding out, choicest sorts, all labels, 25 cents each, 5 for $1.00, 12 for $2.00 postpaid. Our 
new Floral Guide, 136 pages, handsomely illustrated, tells all about our famous Cannas, Roses, Hardy 
Shrubbery and Climbing Vines, choice Garden Fruits, etc., etc. 


; THE CONARD & JONES CO., sors vest Grove, Pe 
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<=], SMMTIORE PETRY SH, 


(Formerly SwartHMore GraMMAR ScHOOL.) 
; light, heat, venti- 
bined 


address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 
Umton Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
for ae technical school, or teaching. 


Terms moderate. ite for cata ie to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


EsTas.isHeo 1860 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Law, Science, 
— } STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH ann MARY HETZEL, 
OstgopaTHic PHysicians, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
on and examination free. 
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If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization ! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN lIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Price nice potted plants, 


Send for it to-day. Jt is Free. Appress 


Rose and Flower Growers, 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XVII. 
OBEDIENCE 7s one of the cardinal principles of life, 
and the child who ts not taught it is deprived of a great 
good, EvizaBETH H. CoALe. 


_ From an Essay read at the Friends’ General Conference at 
Richmond, Indiana, 1898. 


IF I CAN LIVE. 

IF I can live 
To make some pale face brighter, and to give 

A second lustre to some tear-dimmed eve, 
Or e’en impart 
One throb of comfort to an aching heart, 

Or cheer some wayworn soul in passing by ; 
If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 

The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 

To us on earth, will not have been in vain. 
The purest joy, 
Most near to heaven, far from earth's alloy, 

Is bidding clouds give way to sun and shine, 
And ‘twill be well 
If on that day of days the angels tell 

Of me: ‘‘She did her best for one of Thine."’ 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH.' 
BY MARY H. WHITSON. 


Ir may seem vain to inquire into what we cannot 
prove, but I believe that honest inquiry and investiga- 
tion are never amiss; that the progress of the world 
has come through this reaching out after what is hid- 
den and unknown. 

There cannot be a doubt that belief concerning 
the future influences the present life. If we are confi- 
dent that in the life beyond we begin on a plane cor- 
responding to the one we leave here—not in material 
matters, but in the virtues, and those things which 
make for righteousness—will there not be an earnest 
directing of efforts towards spiritual growth, rather 
than so much absorption of force in the mere act of 
living ? 

Though in our present stage of development our 
ideas of the future are chiefly conjectures, it is inter- 
esting and suggestive to consider the early beliefs on 
this subject, the influence they have had upon later 
thought, the gradual changes that increased knowledge 
has forced upon humanity, and to glance at some lines 
of thought now occupying the attention of advanced 
thinkers. 

With primitive people /ife was the great fact, the 
only natural thing ; death came as a misfortune or as 


_ *A paper read before the after-meeting class at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Fourth month 6, 1go2. 
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a punishment. But what is called death was some- 
thing evident to their senses; the friend they had 
known became inanimate, and the material crumbled 
away. Then questionings arose in a vague way. 
What has become of that which used to see and speak 
and move?, We can only conjecture how much these 
answers were influenced by the sleeping dreams of 
man, wherein the inner self seemed to go out and revel 
in realms unknown, while the material body lay at 
rest—or in the unconscious deductions from nature, 
—for they could see the caterpillar weave its 
shroud and life apparently leave it; but lo! there 
would spring forth a life of greater range and beauty— 
the gorgeous butterfly. Then, when that frail creature 
drooped its wings and lay quiet and lifeless, was it not 
natural and easy to believe that a still more highly de- 
veloped and beautiful life had gone out of it, too re- 
fined for mortal recognition ? 

But we shall see that centuries of development 
were necessary to bring the human race up to the con- 
ception of such abstract truths. 

The early thoughts of the Egyptians are lost in 
the obscurity of the past, but when they first appear 
on history’s page they are preéminently astrologers, 
and their religious belief was influenced by their con- 
templation of the heavens. When the sun set it 
seemed to them to die ; when it rose the next morn- 
ing it was a symbol of renewed life, a reincarnation. 

Many of the ancient peoples believed that the soul 
passed through several births, perhaps innumer- 
able incarnations, that it might gather up all the 
varied experiences of those conditions. This belief 
with the Egyptians led to the custom of embalming 
the dead, of erecting imposing and ornamental tombs, 
and of animal worship. A period of three thousand 
years was thought to exist between a soul’s departure 
from one human form and ifs entrance into another. 
In the intervening time it inhabited animal bodies, but 
its circuit did not begin until the body decayed ; their 
desire was to preserve it as long as possible, in order 
that the animal experience might be short. 

Thus, to the Egyptians this life was but the first 
step, and a very short one, of an immense career. Af- 
ter the second human incarnation, to use the Egyptian 
language, the soul arrived at the ship of the sun, and 
was received by Ra into his solar splendor. “ But,” 
John Fiske tells us, ‘this was not predicted of all 
men, but only of the good. The evil passed out of 
existence either at once or after lengthened agony.”’ 

In the Brahmin religion reincarnation holds even 
a more prominent place, and it was not necessarily 
into a higher stage of existence. A meaner birth 
might await them, for if even a little badness had been 
mixed with the earthly life it must be expiated to the 
last extreme in the new birth—a thought which, with 
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a somewhat different application probably, most of us 
hold to-day. 

With the uncertainty and number of rebirths in 
view, is it any wonder that the Brahmins looked for- 
ward to absorption in Brahma, loss of consciousness of 
personal identity, as the supreme end to be desired ? 

The Persians had two gods —one of evil and dark- 
ness, the other of good and light—and because men 
chose to obey the god of evil death came into the 
world as a punishment, though it had not been a part 
of the world’s creative plan. How suggestive of a 
parallel thought in old Christian beliefs ! 

Among the Greeks there were so many shades of 
belief that it is a hopeless task to gather many definite 
ideas concerning them. Plato, who probably had a 
greater influence on later philosophy, even Chris- 
tian philosophy, than any one else, reasoned 
that each soul is essentially immortal, being a 
divine idea bound up in the very being of God, and 
therefore not dependent for its existence upon any 
passing association it may have with matter. Pytha- 
goras maintained that a man’s soul comes to him from 
the body of some other man or inferior animal which 
it has just left, and that upon leaving him it transmi- 
grates to another still, wandering through eternity as 
the transient guest of innumerable successive bodies. 
The Stoics of Greece denied the everlasting existence 
of souls as individuals, believing that at the end of a 
certain cycle they would be restored into the Divine 
Being. Seneca calls the day of death the birthday 
into a better world. He believed there would be a 
judgment on the conduct and character of each one, 
and that friends would recognize each other and renew 
their friendships. 


In the study of Roman theology one’s interest 
centres around a special crisis in their religion, a crisis 
which has repeated itself in the lives of innumerable 
persons and societies from that day to this. A belief, 
and the intellectual statement of a belief, are two dis- 
tinct things. The belief endures, but in the light of 
increased wisdom the statement often becomes absurd. 
Then the wise forsake it, but so closely are the belief 
and the statement bound together, so deep are relig- 
ious feelings, that in giving up the statement many feel 
they are throwing away the belief itself. Olympus 
crowned with gods became absurd to sensible men ; 
the heavens and hells they had conceived of could no 
longer satisfy them. As usual with reactions, they 
went to the other extreme, and immortality itself was 
questioned. Julius Czsar believed neither in gods nor 
in future life. Religious ceremonies were continued to 
satisfy the common people, but those who conducted 
them knew their impotency. 

Tacitus is uncertain about a future life, though in- 
clined to believe that the soul is not extinguished with 
the body. 

Inscriptions on Roman monuments are not hope- 
ful. One reason why Christianity spread so rapidly in 
Rome was because it gave a hope of future existence, 
and it thus transformed the whole tone and temper of 
Roman civilization. 

One phase of Greek and Roman belief threw its 
shadow forward even to the present time, 7. ¢., that 
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punishment after death is not so much because mor- 
tals have wronged their fellow men as because they 
have offended some deity or withheld sacrifice. 

(7To be continued.) 


VISITING FRIENDS IN 1820. 
JOURNAL OF GEORGE WILSON. 


( Conclusion.) 
Firtu-pay, Sixth month 8. Cool morning ; all mid- 
dling well except dear Joel, who complains of an op- 
pression in the breast. Rode two miles to G. Wilson's, 
where we put up to rest for the day, except going to 
meeting. We expected that we came so secretly into 
the valley that it would not be known, but I believe 
the people were in expectation of something. Some 
came at a venture thirteen miles, and some not mem- 
bers came also, and I hope none were sent empty 
away. Dear Joel had much service amongst them, 
and it seems necessary now for him to take some care 
of the body, which appears to be much spent with 
much exercise of mind and also much vocal service, 
and much riding in wet weather and over difficult 
roads, which is very fatiguing. I think we have had 
thirty-one meetings and sittings in which he has had 
something to do, sometimes to our admiration, and 
rode about three hundred miles. Then to George 
Wilson’s to dinner, where a number of Friends call in 
to see us, as is generally the case. They seem to ad- 
mire the strangers everywhere. For my part, | feel 
glad they have concluded to rest this afternoon, for my 
best life now consists in retirement. I feel no inclina- 
tion to be anywhere but upstairs reading or writing, 
or feasting upon the good things that we have been 
favored to partake of. Oh thata continuance of these 
blessings may be our experience, saith my spirit, if 
it be consistent with our Heavenly Father's will, and 
if not, that we may be enabled to say with the poet : 
‘* Good when he gives, supremely good, 
Nor less when he denies ; 
E’en crosses at his sovereign hand 
Are blessings in disguise.’’ 

Sixth-day, 9th. All middling well; Joel pretty 
much recruited. Set out to Francis Boice’s, a half- 
mile from G. W.’s. He has wife and two children , 
here came in two of the sons of Sarah Fisher, one 
small and the other married, and three children. All 
came ; and here we have had another confirmation of 
the hungering of this land, and they are not sent empty 
away when they come in this disposition. Some of 
them were late in coming, but theirs was reserved un 
til they came. Here we have also seen wonders ; J. 
had something particular to say to this young woman, 
so that I have had to believe that she would have to 
say, as the woman of Samaria, ‘“ behold he told me al! 
that I had ever done.’’ Then to S. Downing’s, seven 
children. To-day very warm. Then to John Spen- 
cers, where we expect to dine; then a half-mile to 
visit Joseph Shogart, his wife and mother—they keep 
a tavern; then to David Alin’s—small house, very 
warm and close, wife not in health, eight children : 
then to D. Moor’s, about a mile, where we are to 
lodge—here we have green apples plenty ; they say 
they keep until they pull new ones in the fall. 





Seventh-day, 1oth. A fine morning ; all middling 
well. - We have four families to visit to-day ; we be- 
gin to look towards home. Set out three miles to 
Andrew Shivery’s, through Stormstown, on the road 
leading from Belfont to Pittsburg; then back two 
miles to Caleb Way’s. Here we had a precious op- 
portunity in a numerous family, who were much ten- 
dered. Joel and Ruth had many things to say 
unto them, and it does appear that the Mas- 
ter had a service for them here, and also for a 
strange neighbor, who hearing or seeing us, came and 
desired to sit with u’, which was granted, and J. 
thought they had something for him. Then dined 
and rode to Samuel England’s, in Stormstown, a little 
village with one tavern. Here were three sisters and 
two of their husbands and their ten children; pretty 
little chaps. Then to Isaac Moor’s, where were about 
a dozen collected ; had a very satisfactory opportunity 
amongst them. Then to John Spencer’s, and began 
to pack up our goods and take leave. Went to 
Thomas Downing’s to lodge. One family to visit 
yet—Isaac Whipo’s. ‘The people are flocking in this 
evening from Bald Eagle and Clearfield. G. and R. 
Wilson and daughter, S. Downing, were over in 
Spruce Creek Valley the other day ; the people were 
inquiring when we would be at meeting again ; some 
of them were very desirous to come to meeting if they 
could know. 


First-day, 11th. O that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men. Warm morning. Eliza Men- 
denhall, from Bald Eagle, had a great desire to come, 
but could not get a horse. She appears to be much 
taken with Friends, and I believe she has some 
thoughts of joining the Society, as well as many more 
in this land. O that they may be led and guarded by 
the Spirit of Truth, which will lead them unto all 
truth! As they are attentive to this still, small voice, 
this silent monitor within, that teacheth as never man 
taught, they most assuredly will come forward and 
knock at the door of the church militant and be re- 
ceived with open arms into the labor; for truly the 
harvest is great and the laborers are few. They will 
come forward as an army with banners, and judges 
will be raised up as at first and counsellors as at the 
beginning. 

Came to G. Wilson’s before meeting ; left our 
horses and walked to meeting. There were more peo- 
ple than could get into the house, and dear J. and R. 
M. had something for their seeking minds. _ It was in- 
deed a precious meeting, and one that will not be soon 
forgotten by some of us. It is very pleasant this after- 
noon. There were a great number of friends and 
neighbors dined here to-day, amongst the rest J. and 
R. Wilson, sons of G.W. There were between thirty 
and forty persons collected in the parlor this afternoon, 
and the thought of a final separation has indeed 
awakened my feelings to a sense of goodness of the 
Most High, who has permitted us thus to be assem- 
bled in awful solemnity before him. G. Wilson's sons 
and daughter were all here this day, for the first time 
they have all met for thirteen years. We vis- 
ited Isaac Whipo’s family this morning before 
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meeting, and they live in a woods in a new 
open house; eight children, one of whom, about 
four years old, can’t walk nor talk; it appears 
to be a heavy charge on that poor family. All walked 
to meeting, and the rain came on meeting while. 
People could not all get in the house ; we waited until 
they brought the horses. We have had about forty- 
five meetings and sittings, and rode about three hun 
dred miles up to the present time. 


‘‘O Lord, thy name be blessed, 
Thy goodness be adored ; 
My soul has been distressd, 
But thou hast peace restored !"’ 


Second-day, 12th. All ready to start homewards ; 
waiting for clear weather. Dear Ruth and Joel seem 
to be about their Master’s business as much in wet as 
dry weather, and we all enjoy something of that 
peace which the world cannot give or take away. We 
are at times sensible that we are in the Master’s ser- 
vice in an extraordinary manner, in the states and con- 
stitutions of the people being so pointedly spoken to 
that several have had to acknowledge, and others to 
inquire whether there had been some outward informa- 
tion given. Rained all day ; we spent the day very 
pleasantly in this family ; found many little things to 
do, some one thing and some another. 

Third-day, 13th. Weather clearing off. Prepar- 
ing to set out for home. About 7 took leave in much 
love. Passed Huntingdon furnace, Spruce creek 
bridge ; crossed Tussey’s mountain, then down the Ju- 
niata ; passed Dorsey forge ; crossed Shafer’s creek on 
a bridge ; arrived at Petersburg about the middle of 
the day ; called at Matthew Dimon’s, where we were 
invited to dine. We saw trees to-day that were just 
putting out in leaves, some of the buds only swelling— 
white oaks. Left Petersburg; passed through Hun- 
tingdon ; crossed Stone creek on a bridge; thence 
down the river to Drake's ferry, where we put up for 
the night. All pretty tired. Rode about thirty-seven 
miles to-day, about two-thirds of the way along the 
river, mostly on the bank. Saw a keelboat pushing 
up this evening. The very high mountains close in on 
either side, with here and there a small valley. 

Fourth-day, 14th. It rained some this morning. 
Crossed the river at Aughwick on bridge. Passed 
through Sherlysburg; then to Blair's for dinner, 
eighteen miles ; then eight miles to the Burned Cabin ; 
then crossed Tuskarora mountains into Path valley, 
through Fanetsburg ; then crossed the Middle moun- 
tain into Horse valley; then over the mountain to 
Strasburg ; about thirty-seven miles to-day. Pleas- 
ant day ; all tired; this evening put up at the Cross 
Keys hotel, kept by Philip Laufman. 

Fifth-day, 15th. Fine, warm morning. Set out ; 
crossed Herring Branch on bridge; passed through 
Shippensburg ; called at Boyd’s, fed, and took tea; 
Ruth McMullin almost worried out ; now at the foot 
of the South mountain. We have been in Cumber- 
land county, Mifflin, Centre, Clearfield, Huntingdon, 
Franklin; now we are in Adams county, Menallen 
township. Ruth got some better; set out about 4 
o'clock for G. W.’s, where we arrived about 6, much 
fatigued. Found all well. 





Friends’ Scripwre Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 18. 
THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 

GOLDEN TEextT.—And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after 

me and | will make you to become fishers of 

men.—Mark, i., 17. 

Before study of Lesson read Matthew, iv., 
35-39 ; Matthew, ix., 9-13. 
THE ministry in Galilee together with the ‘ Passion 
week ’’ make up the main subject matter of the synoptic 
gospels. They introduce it as following immediately 
after the temptation, ignoring altogether the ministry 
in Judea and Samaria. We have noticed briefly in the 
last lesson the beginning of the labors of Jesus in 
Galilee and his rejection at Nazareth. Soon after he 
removed to Capernaum, which he had visited before 
his Judean ministry (John, ii., 12), and where he had 
been favorably received after his return (Luke, iv., 23). 

Capernaum lay on the northwest shore of the Sea 
of Galilee in the little plain known as Gennesaret. It 
was on one of the great trade routes of the time, and 
a flourishing city. Jesus in going down to the seaside 
passed through the village of Cana lying on the uplands 
to the east of Nazareth and marked by a fine spring. 
From the hills above the “sea” or lake he looked 
down upon a scene of life and activity. To-day the 
shores are bare and desolate. Only the single city of 
Tiberias, shrunk to a poor 5,000 inhabitants, and a few 
squalid villages, now stand where once a score of cities 
and towns practically girdled the lake. In the time 
of Jesus there were nine cities around the lake having 
each not less than 15,000 inhabitants, some with even 
more. Tiberias, on the west shore, lies in a narrow 
strip of level land between the lake and the bluffs. It 
was built by Herod Antipas only a few years before the 
ministry of Jesus began. It had fine public buildings, 
an imposing citadel, a forum, and a great synagogue. 
But its inhabitants at that time represented a very low 
grade of citizenship. In digging for the foundations 
the bones uncovered showed the place to be an ancient 
cemetery and as such it was “ unclean” to the Jews. 
No true Jews therefore would set foot within its walls, 
and it was filled with “‘ the scum of the land.’’ We have 
no record that Jesus ever entered Tiberias nor any of 
the towns to the south of it. But along the coast to 
the north lie Magdala, the home of the repentant Mary, 
and Capernaum, the second home of Jesus. <A few 
miles further along the lakeshore brings us to the point 
where the upper Jordan flows into the Sea of Galilee, 
and a little beyond the Jordan and back from the shore 
was the city of Bethsaida, rebuilt and renamed by Philip 
the tetrarch. Chorazin was in the plain of Gennesaret, 
a few miles north of Capernaum. These cities and the 
mountains beyond the sea were the scene of a large 
part of the ministry of Jesus. 

The lake itself is pear-shaped, with the small end 
at the south. It is surrounded by mountains and high 
hills which at some points draw near and elsewhere are 
at a considerable distance from the shore. The lake 
and the lowlands about it partake of the tropical nature 
of the Jordan gorge. The water-level of the Sea of 
Galilee is about 680 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean and the great gorge falls away another 


13-22; 


Mark, i., 
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600 feet as it descends to the Dead Sea. To-day the 
lake, like its shores, is nearly deserted. Only rarely 
is a sail or row boat seen on its surface and even then 
the chances are that the vessel conveys a traveller 
intent on visiting historic scenes, and not natives on 
business intent. In Jesus’s time the lake was alive 
with boats. The fishing industry was a most important 
one, supplying labor for many and food for many more. 
The hardy and independent fishermen of the time are 
of especial interest to us, since it was from their number 
that many—perhaps most—of the immediate disciples 
of Jesus were drawn. The batren hills which lie bare 
under the sun of our day hardly suggest the great 
woods, the noble gardens, the thickly settled and highly 
cultivated country on which rested the eyes of the 
Great Teacher as he made his way to his new home of 
Capernaum. The ravages of war and the blighting 
influences of despotic and selfish government have made 
of a fertile and productive country a desolate wilderness. 

Capernaum was from this time on the centre of the 
activities of Jesus. Soon after his arrival he called 
from their labors by the seaside the four disciples, 
Simon Peter and Andrew, James and John. The first 
two of these had already been called, together with 
Philip, as told in the gospel of John (i., 35-44). Their 
home was in the neighboring city of Bethsaida (John, 
i., 44), and it is probable that after.they had met Jesus 
in the first instance they had returned to their homes 
and to their accustomed occupations until their Master 
should desire their constant attendance. If this is the 
case and they did not accompany Jesus to Jerusalem 
in his early ministry there, it would explain in a 
measure the silence of the synoptics—based as they 
probably are on the personal recollections of Peter— 
as to this important period of his life. 

The first period of the Galilean ministry included 
a preaching tour in various parts of Galilee, a journey 
to a feast in Jerusalem, possibly a second passover 
(John, v.), and a continuation of the labor in Galilee. 
Matthew was added to the number of disciples, being 
called from ‘the receipt of custom.” He _ was 
apparently one of the despised class who collected tolls 
for the hated Roman masters. This period was marked 
also by various controversies as to fasting, Sabbath 
observance, etc., and by numerous miracles. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—-LEsson No. 17. Fifth Month 4. 
THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH IN SYRIA. 
GOLDEN TEXxtT.—The hand cf the Lord was with them ; 


a great number believed, and turned unto the 
Lord.—Acts, xi., 21. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, xi., 19-30. 


and 


THE narrative now leaves Peter and returns to the dis- 
ciples who fled from Jerusalem to escape the persecu- 
tion that followed the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts, 
viii., 1) and preached the gospel in the different 
countries to which they betook themselves for safety. 

The Phoenicia of the Romans was a tract of country 
lying to the north of Palestine, along the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, extending eastward to the mountain 
crests of Bargylus and Lebanon. It extended from 
Laodicea on the north to Acre, or at the furthest, to 





Carmel, on the south. It was conquered by Alexander 
and became a part of the Grecian Empire, passing into 
the hands of the Romans when Greece was in turn 
overthrown. 

Cyprus, the third largest island of the Mediterran- 
ean, lies in the angle between the coast of Syria and 
that of Asia Minor. It was early visited by the 
Phoenicians, who founded three cities there. Greek 
colonists came to the island about the eighth century 
B. C., and settled in the central part. The Jews prob- 
ably settled in Cyprus before it was conquered by 
Alexander, but many were attracted there later, after 
it had passed into the hands of the Romans, because 
of its copper mines, which were worked by Herod 
the Great. 

Antioch, the third metropolis of the Roman world, 
the Queen of the East, and the residence of the im- 
perial Legate of Syria, is now a town of only 6,000 
inhabitants, and retains no trace of its former magni- 
ficence. The mixture of Roman, Greek, and Jewish 
elements, fitted it for the great part it played in the 
early history of Christianity. As the inhabitants be- 
longed to various nationalities it was easier for the 
disciples here to reconcile themselves to the idea that 
the gospel of Christ was for all peoples, and not 
for the Jews alone. 

In Pheenicia and Cyprus meetings were held for 
the Jews only, but in Antioch there were some who 
preached to the Greeks also. It is probable that the 
latter were Jewish proselytes who were in the habit of 
frequenting the synagogues. Barnabas, who was sent 
to encourage them, has already been referred to in 
connection with Ananias and Sapphira (Acts, iv., 36). 
In Antioch, as elsewhere, Judaism prepared the ground 
for the growth of Christianity, vast multitudes of the 
Greeks having become Jewish proselytes, among whom 
was Nicolaus, one of the first deacons. The church 
established here stood on a firm foundation, and the 
city early became a centre ot Christianity on a level 
with Jerusalem in importance. As the people of 
Antioch were noted for their scurillous wit,it is prob- 
able that the term “ Christian,’’ which was here first 
applied to the disciples, was bestowed upon them in 
derision. 

Claudius, the fourth emperor of Rome, owed his 
advancement to this position chiefly to the energies of 
Herod Agrippa I. ; asa reward for his efforts Claudius 
bestowed upon him consular honors and enlarged his 
territories by the addition of Judea, Samaria, and certain 
districts in Lebanon. During his reign, as predicted 
by Agabus, there was a great dearth in Judea and 
the surrounding districts, especially in Jerusalem, 
between 44 and 48 A.D. Agabus is mentioned again 
in Acts, xxi., 10, 11, when he makes a prophecy 
concerning Paul. 

In connection with the prophecy the narrator 
speaks of its fulfillment, and of the relief then sent by 
the Ch.-istians in Antioch to their brethren that dwelt 
in Judea. In the last verse of our lesson we have 
the first reference to the existence of elders in the 
Christian church. The functions of the elders are not 
clearly defined, but they appear to have exercised con- 
siderable control in the conduct of the local churches. 
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Scholars are not agreed as to the limits or nature of 
their authority. Some maintain that there were two 
classes of elders, as Timothy mentions “ especially 
those who labor in the word and in teaching ’’ (1.Tim., 
v., 17), while others insist that there was no distinction 
between ruling and teaching elders, and that the elder 
was identical with the pastor or shepherd of the flock. 
The elders in the Jewish church, frequently referred to 
in the New Testament, were the lay element in the 
Sanhedrin, the supreme court of the Jewish nation in 
the first century. 

It is worthy of note that as soon as the church in 
Jerusalem heard of the great number of converts, 
“they sent forth Barnabas as far as Antioch ;’’ that 
later he sought for Saul to come and help him, and 
that these two remained there for a year until the 
church was firmly established. Whether Barnabas 
expressed a concern to go on this errand before he was 
sent, and whether the sending included the furnishing 
him with money to pay his expenses, the text does 
not inform us. 

When relief was sent to Judea it states that every 
man gave according to his ability ; this indicates that 
the Christians in Antioch did not have a common 
fund, but were already learning to use their individual 
funds for the common welfare. In the history of all 
branches of the Christian church there are innumerable 
instances of the relief of those in need by their more 
fortunate brethren elsewhere. The Friends’ Meeting 
for Sufferings was organized to afford systematic 
relief to those who were imprisoned or impoverished 
for conscience’ sake. 


Livinc Testimony.—Our life is more than our 
words. When Jesus said, ‘“‘ Ye are the salt of the 
earth ; ye are the light of the world,” he was probably 
not thinking of the testimony we should utter, but of 
the life we should live. That passage follows the 
Beatitudes. We are salt and light if we are meek and 
merciful, pure in heart, and peacemakers. Our words 
are finally useful only in so far as they express and 
interpret our lives, and so give consciousness and 
clearness to unconscious impressions men have gained 
of us. If our words do not formulate what we are, or 
at least what we long to be, they are a deceit for others 
and a snare for ourselves. Thunder makes a noise, 
but lightning is the real force, and the cause of the 
thunder. The lightning of our life must precede the 
reverberations of our words.— [Sunday School Times. ] 


CIVILIZATION is such now that we claim we have 
not time to cultivate the confidence of our children. If 
the plant of the horticulturist received so little attention 
as many of the children in our homes they would never 
express themselves in the fragrance and beauty of 
blossom, but grow up into weeds. There must be more 
love forhome. The club and the theatre have broken 
up the sanctity of the home. A quiet evening at home 
with the children is an unheard of thing in many places. 
Children will never have any love for home when it is 
lacking in father and mother.—[ Robert MacDonald. ] 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 26, 1902. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 

VALUE OF THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 

In the strenuous lives that most of us live in these 
modern days, it is a serious thing to contemplate how 
little time is given to the consideration of religious and 
ethical subjects in the family life. An incident is told 
of a little, fatherless child in one of our First-day 
schools, who not being able to keep up with an inter- 
esting exercise in her class, pathetically explained that 
her mother—a wage earner—was frem home all the 
time, and her grandmother had the work to do and 
could not keep her; so it was for her faithful teacher 
to impress the good thought that will perhaps go far 
to mould a character that may bless the world where 
her lot may be cast. 

The pressure of work and care in very many homes 
takes precedence almost necessarily, and it is a cause 
for thankfulness that the chance opportunities for 
reading and talking on these matters can be supple- 
mented by an organized band of willing workers, who 
with much self-denial, freely give their time and 
thought to preparation for their Sabbath-school work 
of religious instruction. These services given—*“ with- 
out money and without price ’’—bring their own re- 
ward, but they do not always receive their full 
measure of appreciation, nor is their full value suffi- 
ciently apprehended. We believe an excellent work 
for the children, and for our Society, is being done in 
our First-day schools, and they should have the cor- 
dial and earnest support of all Friends. 

We are small in numbers compared with the larger 
religious bodies, but we should do our little part, and 
do it well, in keeping the precepts of Jesus and the 
truths of his gospel before the young. We feel we 
can endorse the accompanying article from the Lan- 
caster New Era, as emphasizing a truth too little 
understood. 

“The Sunday-school, if not the most effective 
agency in the cause of morality in the world is, at all 
events, the cheapest, as well as one of the surest. Sta- 
tistics show that there are about 14,000,000 pupils in the 
Sunday-schools of the United States, taught by be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 men and women. 
These schools receive no public aid either from mu- 
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nicipal, State, or national sources. Their cost of 
maintenance, which is of course very considerable, is 
in nearly all cases met by the active energy of those 
who conduct these schools of moral instruction. The 
many ways in which this is done need not be enumer- 
ated because all connected with Sunday-schools know 
them full well. Of the excellent and far-reaching 
character of the work accomplished by the Sunday- 
school, no man can adequately tell. 
of the churches. 


It is the nursery 
But for them the probabilities are 
that the churches would make very little, if any, 
progress. And yet the cost of these moral and relig- 
ious training schools is no public burden. For- 
tunately, there is no falling off in the public interest in 
these establishments for the religious training of the 
young. They keep fully abreast of the times, and asa 
medium for moral training their influence cannot be 
overestimated.” 


WE fear it would go hard with a man like Cecil Rhodes to 
be tried before a jury with George Fox as foreman, and Isaac 
Penington and John Woolman and nine others like minded 
as associates, on the question whether his enormous wealth had 
been rightly and honestly acquired. And yet is it supposable 
that these three men would apply a test of ethics more strict than 
that which will be applied—which must be applied—by divine 
justice? Perhaps it would be good for all who may be regard- 
ing Cecil Rhodes a ‘‘ man of large mind,"’ a ‘‘ contriver on a 
colossal scale,’* etc., etc., to pause and consider what merit 
there is im huge plans or gigantic achievements unless these 
are marked by the qualities which answer divine requirements. 
The service of unworthy ends, on however great a scale, is un- 
likely to reap a desirable reward in the end; if it were, all 
teaching of religion would be in vain. 


THE new taxation proposed by the finance minister of Eng- 
land, ‘‘ duties *’ on flour and grain, have had the natural effect 
of raising the price of bread there. The two-pound loaf in 
London is reported a half-penny—a cent—higher. It is proba- 
ble that few persons in this country will understand the signifi- 
cance of such an increase, but the statistics given by Seebohm 
Rowntree, in his study of Poverty in York, make the case 
plain. A large part of the laboring people in England simply 
exist; the food they are able to obtain costs them the last 
penny they receive. Even an added half-penny on each loaf 
is a weight to carry them down to ruin. 


SOME interesting old buildings of Philadelphia are being 
demolished, to make room for others not at all attractive. 
The well-known St. George's Hall, at Thirteenth and Arch 
streets, is coming down, and its handsome Grecian design and 
fine portico will give place to a high, square ‘‘ office building."’ 
The Mint on Chestnut street is another of the same class, which 
has been sold by the United States Government, and will 
probably be replaced by an office building. Such old buildings, 
especially of the Grecian type, give variety and attractiveness 
to the city, and itisa pity for it to lose them ; 
features of beauty to afford to spare any. 


it has not enough 





BIRTHS. 
BARSTOW.—At Methuen, Mass., Fourth month 7, 1902, 


to Frederic Loren and Beulah Lea Barstow, a son, who is 
named Henry Loren. 


SHOEMAKER.—In Norristown, Pa., Third month 21, 
1go2, to Edward C. and Margret Walker Shoemaker, a son, 
who is named William Hutchinson. 


SMITH.—At Weldon, Montgomery county, Pa., Tenth 
month 14, Ig01, to Frederic J. and Caroline T. Smith, a 
daughter, who is named M. Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 
PATTISON—JACKSON.—In Detroit, Michigan, Third 
month 22, 1902, Harriette, daughter of William H. and 


Emilie P. Jackson, and Myron Adams, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert E. Pattison of Denver, Colorado. 


DEATHS. 

EARLY.—At Merchantville, N. J., Fourth month 22, 1902, 
Robert Morris Early. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the funeral, on 
Sixth-day, Fourth month 25, at 2 o'clock, p. m., from the 
residence of his brother, Charles P. Early, 43 West Maple 
avenue, Merchantville, N. J. 

Interment private. Train leaves Market street wharf at 
1.30 p.m. Trolley cars to door. 


HANCOCK.—Fourth month 16, 1902, at her home, 
Kinbrae, Minnesota, of pneumonia, Jennie A., widow of 
Thompson Hancock, and daughter of Lewis and Ann S. Fell, 
in the 62d year of her age. 


She will sleep, but not forever. M. T. H. 


MERCER.—At the home of his parents near Kemblesville, 
Chester county, Pa., Fourth month g, 1902, Caleb Mercer, 
son of David and Abbie W. Mercer, aged 24 years ; a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting, and of West Grove 
First-day School. 

In the morning of life he has been called to his higher 
home above ; his pure, unsullied spirit hath taken flight ere the 
world’s blighted breath had blown upon it. 

While our hearts are saddened by his missing place among 
us, let us with the poet find comfort in these lines, so fitting to 
his memory : 

‘* Softly the beautiful spirit winged its way, 
Like music fading in the night ; 
He fell asleep amid our mortal shade 


To wake in the great light.’’ E. P. M. 


WICKERSHAM.—At her home, in Unionville, Chester 
county, Pa., Second month 5, 1902, Rachel G., widow of 
Milton Wickersham, in the 8oth year of her age ; a member of 
Kennett Monthly Meeting. 


WOOLMAN.—Julia S., widow of Jervis Woolman, passed 
from earth to the great beyond Third month 28, 1902, aged 55 
years, 

Three grown daughters and a son are left to deeply feel her 
loss. She was a member of Crosswicks, N. J., First-day 
School, serving that school as librarian over twenty years. 

Her untiring efforts to do the best she could under all cir- 
cumstances, her genial manner, and earnestness in her daily 
walks, leave us an example to follow. Though not a member 
of our Religious Society, she was deeply interested in the meet- 
ing she regularly attended, and will be much missed. So 
faithful has she been in the discharge of all her duties, it can 
well be said of her, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.”’ B. 


ROBERT F. MOORE, 


A portion of the time of both the First-day School and the 
Young Friends’ Association, held Third month 23, 1902, by 
Friends of North A Street, Richmond, Indiana, was set apart 
as a memorial service for Robert F. Moore, a valued member 
of both organizations. 
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‘‘AFTER.”’ 


‘‘After the shower, the tranquil sun ; 
After the snow, the emerald leaves ; 
Silvery stars, when day is done, 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 


‘After the clouds, the violet sky ; 
After the tempest, the lull of waves ; 
Quiet waves when the winds go by, 
After the battle, peaceful graves. 


‘‘After the knell, the wedding bell ; 

After the bud, the radiant rose ; 

Joyful greeting, from sad farewell, 
After weeping, sweet repose. 


‘‘After the burden, the blissful meed ; 
After the flight, the downy nest ; 
After the furrow, the waking seed ; 
After the shadowy river—rest."’ 


A feeling of solemnity and personal bereavement seemed 
to pervade the two sessions. His teacher, in referring to the 
high esteem in which he was held by his associates, spoke in a 
feeling manner of the inspiration he had been to her during 
the six years he was a member of her class jn the First-day 
School. Each expression made of his earnestness of purpose, 
his faithfulness to duty, his punctuality, and his willingness to 
forego his own plans to help others, found a ready response in 
every heart. 

While a boy of few words, those of his thoughts which he 
did give to us gave evidence of his strong character. 

Though we cannot understand why he should be taken at 
a time when he was of so much use to us, we have the assur- 
ance that he was called to something higher. 

‘THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE.”' 

‘ To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God's meekest Angel gently comes ; 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again ; 
And yet in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


‘« There's quiet in that Angel's glance, 
There's rest in his still countenance ! 
He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 
Nor wounds with words the mourner'’s ear, 
But ilis and woes he may not cure, 
He kindly trains us to endure. 


‘ Angel of Patience! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life's smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father's will. 


‘¢O thou who mournest on thy way, 
With longings for the close of day, 
He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 
And gently whispers, ‘ Be resigned ; 
Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well !'"’ 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


PURCHASE Quarterly Meeting will be held at Amawalk, N. Y., 


on Fourth-day of next week, the 30th instant. A full notice as 
to trains and arrangements is published under ‘‘ Notices,"’ at 
the close of the paper. 

Quarterly and other meetings in near prospect are as 
follows : 

Westbury, at New York, and Scipio, at Scipio, N. Y., on 
this Seventh-day, the 26th. 

Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, at Lincoln, on next Second- 
day, the 28th. 

Concord, at Wilmington, Del., 29th. 

Purchase, at Amawalk, N. Y., 3oth. 

Nine Partners Half-Yearly Meeting, at Poughkeepsie. N. 

, Fifth month 5. 

Philadelphia, at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 6th. 
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VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
FourTH month In my last letter I overlooked 
mentioning an interesting call on Lydia Watson and 
her daughter-in-law Lizzie Watson, on our way to the 
monthly meeting at New Garden. 

This morning we attended meeting at London 
Grove, which was felt to be a tendering season. We 
dined at Robert L. Pyle’s, in company with other 
friends. In the afternoon a circular meeting was held 
at this place, and was largely attended, in which 
Margaretta Walton and myself had service. After 
meeting Ebenezer Maule and his sister Abigail took 
us in their carriage to their home, first stopping at 
Milton and Sarah Darlington’s. We had a pleasant 
visit with them and their children, staying to supper, 
and reaching the home of the Maules’ in the evening, 
where we were accorded a cordial welcome by 
Ebenezer and his wife Mary and daughter Anna. 

14th. Ebenezer and his sister Abagail took us 
this morning to visit first in the home of Edgar and 
Eliza Eastburn and their family. We found Edgar in 
poor health, so we endeavored to leave a word of en- 
couragement with them. We next called on George 
and Sarah Coates, and after a pleasant interchange of 
conversation, went to the home of Margaret Brosius 
and her daughter Lillie. As we had a previous ac- 
quaintance with them, it soon opened the way for an 
interesting visit. From there we went to the home of 
Pusey and Adaline Coates and enjoyed the kind hos- 
pitality extended. After dinner we called on William 
and Emma Wilson, and then in company of Chalkley 
Webster went to the home of his son Joseph and Viola 
Webster where, with their children, we had an inter- 
esting visit. 

We then went to the home of Joseph and Mary 
Brosius. Their son-in-law, Judson King, and his wife, 
and a daughter of C. Webster were alsothere. We 
found that some notice had been given them that the 
visit would be devoted more to the religious than the 
social, and. I felt on getting into the quiet I found a 
service which appeared to be well received. We re- 
turned to the home of Ebenezer Maule. 

15th. Benjamin Maule, with his sister Abigail, 
were our escort for the day. We first called on 
Charles and Emma Bailey and their daughter Bertha, 
and Emma’s sisters, Alice and Ruth Cook. We found 
Charles ill with what appeared to be grippe, the wife 
and daughter just recovering fromit. We had a word 
of encouragement to leave, and proceeded to 
the home of Howard and Emma Pusey, and 
after a pleasant visit went to the home of 
Thomas and Eva Baker, she a daughter of Benja- 
min Maule. After dinner we called first on John and 
Sarah McDonald and their son William, and then went 
to the home of Joseph and Sarah Booth and their 
daughter and husband, Hibbard and Mary Yarnall. 
Then called on Elizabeth Moore and her son Wil- 
liam and wife, Sarah P. In all of these places we 
were cordially welcomed with expressions of apprecia- 
tion of our visit. We returned to Ebenezer Maule’s 
for the night. 

16th. To-day Ebenezer and his sister Abigail 
took us first to Henry and Anna Pusey’s and to 
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Howard and Alice Brosius’s in Avondale, and then to 
Thomas and Emma Pasmore’s, and then to the home 
of Mahlon and Anna Mary Brosius to dine. At each 
of these places we had a very agreeable visit. After 
dinner we went first to the home of Charles and Emma 
Brosius, and then to William and Sarah T. Kel- 
ton’s and their daughters Marian and Gertrude, and 
from there to Jeremiah Bernard’s, which is also the 
home of Mary Barnard, and then to Sarah T. Kel- 
ton’s and her daughter Anabel. In each of these 
places we received a cordial welcome, and all appeared 
to enjoy the visit. We returned to Ebenezer Maule’s 
for the night with the feeling that the day had been 
well spent. 

17th. Ebenezer and his wife Mary went with us 
this morning to call'on George Maule and wife on our 
way to meeting at Ercildoun. This meeting was well 
attended, considering it was on a week day anda very 
busy time with the farmers. It was felt to be a satis- 
factory meeting. The preparative meeting of minis 
ters and elders followed, in which there was some ser- 
vice required. After meeting we went home with 
William and Elizabeth Webster to dine, and after din- 
ner they took us to make several calls, the first of which 
was on Mary Smith, her daughter Sallie and daugh- 
ter-in-law Mary, then upon Isaac Chandler and family, 
and next upon Alexander and Anna Mode, and then 
upon Eliza Baker, wife of Preston Baker. In each of 
these visits we had some pleasant and instructive con- 
versation. We then returned to William Webster's to 
tea, and had a very enjoyable visit with him and their 
children. A little while after the supper William took 
us to the home of Emmeline Walters and George W. 
and Elizabeth Moore, who live in the house formerly 
occupied by the Darlingtons as a boarding school, 
where we remained for the night. 

18th. William and Elizabeth came for us this 
morning to visit the Friends and Friendly people at 
Coatesville. We first called on Frank and Edith Kel- 
ler, and next upon Charles Hewes, and then upon 
Cloud Speakman and wife, and upon William and 
Priscilla Mode and their married daughter Alice 
Spackman ; next upon Jessie Hampton, and then went 
to Elizabeth Walton’s todine. In all of these calls we 
had an interesting and profitable time. Then came to 
Philadelphia, to the home of John and Emily Long- 
streth’s, for the night. Joun J. CORNELL. 


THE LATE DEBORAH DOAN KING. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I wouLp be pleased to correct a few inaccuracies in 
regard to dates and circumstances concerning James 
and Deborah Doan King, which have found their way 
to the INTELLIGENCER of Fourth month 12. 

The most notable is the “ forty years’ betrothal.”’ 
In 1820 James King lived in Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, with his wife Rebekah (Smedley) King and 
four children (my mother being one of them). James 
and his brother rode on horseback from Pennsylvania 
to their uncle Michael King’s, in Deerfield township, 
in what is now Morgan county, Ohio. James bought 
land southwest of where McConnelsville now stands. 
He and his brother returned to Pennsylvania, and in 
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the year 1825 moved in a wagon to Ohio, bringing his 
wife Rebekah and six children with him. Before 
reaching McConnelsville they stopped to stay over 
night at the hospitable home of Mary Doan and fam- 
ily (both families belonged to the Society of Friends). 
A firm friendship grew up with them, which lasted 
through life. This was their first acquaintance. 
James King’s wife, Rebekah, departed this life the 
8th of Fourth month, 1850. Rebekah King had 
gone to her long home two or three years when James 
proposed marriage to Deborah Doan. Her mother, 
then in the eighties and blind, was not willing for her 
daughter “Debby” to transfer her affections to 
another than herself, and so objected. Therefore the 
marriage was blocked for the present, as Deborah felt 
she could not leave her mother. Mary, her mother, 
passed peacefully away in the early part of 1862, and 
on Ninth month 3, 1862, James King and Deborah 
Doan were married. They lived on his farm, nine 
miles southwest of McConnelsville, until his death, 
which occurred in the .year 1875. Thus, the be- 
trothal was a period of ten years, instead of forty. I 
was personally acquainted with both parties, as James 
and Rebekah were my grandparents, and Deborah my 
step-grandmother. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the dear old grand- 
mother when in her 103d year, and found her hale and 
hearty and wonderfully well preserved for one of her 
great age. She seemed very talkative, and could re- 
late circumstances which happened long years ago, 
when the wild animals roamed the forests. 

Since our removal from Ohio to Pennsylvania, in 
1891, Annie K. Yocum informs me that we are living 
in the house which was my grandfather's (James 
King) birthplace. Her father, John King, being a 
brother to James, she is acquainted with the circum- 
stances which have been noted, as both parties lived 
on adjoining farms. Mary Kinc Brown. 

Wakefield, Lancaster county, Pa. 


RECENT VERSE. 
Gop ‘‘ is more pleased by some sweet human use 
Than by the learnéd book of the recluse ; 
Sweeter are comrade kindnesses to Him 
Than the high harpings of the Seraphim."’ 
‘ The world is a vapor, and only the Vision is real— 
Yea, nothing can hold against Hell but the Wingéd 
Ideal.”’ 


—The Poet 
‘* Hears through the roar of mortal things 
The God's immortal whisperings ; 
Sees the world-wonder rise and fall, 
And knows that Beauty made it all.”’ 

A book of verse from which fine things like these 
can be taken at random indicates a poet who dwells 
apart from the throng and, surveying the world of 
men and of thought, utters high truth with the voice 
of wisdom. And, indeed, there is in the poetry of 
Edwin Markham something of the prophetic strain, as 
of the seers of old. Here is one who looks steadily 
upon the great simple things and sings of them in lan- 
guage of truth and always with beauty of utterance. 
He has attained to the Wordsworthian years that bring 
the philosophic mind ; and his noblest mood has given 
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us in his new volume, “ Lincoln and Other Poems,” 
such pieces as ‘‘ The Mighty Hundred Years,” ‘‘ The 
Witness of the Dust,” “‘ The Muse of Brotherhood,” 
and “The Muse of Labor,’’—stately and resonant 
poems, and all of them cast in the same metre as that 
of the “Song to the Divine Mother”’ of his earlier 
volume, the poem which I venture to hold as still his 
masterpiece. 

One must meet Edwin Markham personally and 
come under the influence of his genial and kindly 
simplicity, to realize that his genius requires expression 
on the tender, intimate side as well as on that of the 
graver philosophic mood. Thus he writes to his 
child,— 


‘« All that I know is that you are to me 
Wind over water, star on the sea. 


‘« Dear heart ! 
Near heart ! 
Long is the journey, 
Hard is the tourney ; 
Would I could be by your side 
when you fall— 
Would that my own heart could 
suffer it all!" 

Edwin Markham has an added interest for 
Friends, in that he is of the blood of that William 
Markham who was first cousin to William Penn. His 
philosophy is in harmony with Quakerism at all es- 
sential points, and he likes to applaud such qualities as 

‘« The fine audacities of honest deed ; 
The homely old integrities of soul.’’ 

One is attracted to him, too, because he is one of 
the people ; on the farm, among the flocks, and at the 
forge, he laid the foundations of his rich, imaginative 
power of reflection and of his deep sympathy with all 
human interests. 

A reader of his first book could not fail to recog- 
nize him as a disciple of Shelley both in his large, 
sweet humanity, and in the exquisite lyrical form of 
his verse. Here in the second book is fresh gladness 
and beauty of the same sort, as in the poem “A 
Mendocino Memory ” ; and in his ‘‘ Song’s Eternity ’’ 
he directly glorifies Poesy in the work of his ideal 
singer,— 

‘«Into the song of the Poet are builded 
the things that endure : 


The Pillars of Karnak will crumble, 
but the song of Shelley is sure."’ 


The spectacle of a Spanish-born poet writing in 
English is afforded in the volume “A Hermit of 
Carmel ”’ (Scribner), by George Santayana, of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Harvard. 

‘* 1 was born where first the rills of Tagus 
Turn to the westward,”’ 
he writes; and his Castilian blood is revealed in his 
dreamy musings and in his mysticism. 

He adds one more song to the poets’ praises of the 
English sky-lark ; yet to his ear the bird sings not 
with the joyousness that Shelley or Frederick Ten- 
nyscn heard, but rather with a tone of sombre 
melancholy,— 

‘« A little joy in an immense despair."’ 
A characteristic piece is his “‘ Spain in America,” 
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portraying the fortunes and misfortunes of his native 
land in both hemispheres. And now, he says, 
‘‘within her sea-girt walls withdrawn 
She waits in silence for the healing years, 
While where her sun has set a second dawn 
Comes from the north, with other hopes and fears."’ 

















Tasso’s idyl of “‘Aminta"’ has been translated into 
English blank verse by Frederic Whitmore, and 
printed at the author’s own press at Springfield, Mass., 
with graceful illustrations by his brother. 

The poem has an Arcadian atmosphere, carrying 
us back to that antique world whose poetic charm is 
perennial. One feels in reading the book that the 
translator has pondered with affection his Spenser and 
his Keats, putting some echo of their golden beauty 
into his finer lines, as in the passage,— 

















‘«T'll mingle with the multitude 
Of jocund shepherds, crowned with coronals, 
That even now draw hither to disport 
Themselves, as they are wont, on holy days ;"’ 


or in this,— 







‘*dulcet speech, more sweet 
Than murmurs of a lingering streamlet, chafed 
With pebbles, or breezes fluting in the fronds.”’ 
Professor Norton has commended the work for its 
‘‘ spirit, distinction, and rare poetic feeling.’’ Such an 
encomium should lead the translator to further achieve- 
ment in the pleasant field he has chosen. 


J. RH. 








THE CARE OF THE COLLEGE.’ 

How to make college life yield best results is the 
problem always occupying those who are charged with 
the responsibility. The dis inctive characteristic of our 
own College, it might be said, is to provide college-life 
in a home-setting ;—to avoid for men what the 
President of Oberlin once characterized as ‘‘ barrack- 
life’’; and to secure for women and men whatever 
advantages may belong to their association in college, 
as brothers and sisters, or friends. 

The mention of home-life bears with it the suggestion 
of guarded care; for a home is, of necessity, a place 
under guardianship. It is the purpose of the college- 
home life to be elastic enough to allow the training of 
the judgment and give opportunities for self-control, 
and yet when these fail him to supplement the student's 
judgment and will ; to maintain college-life in touch 
with the college world, yet protected from the excesses 
into which unguarded youth is prone to run. The 
private home is not a machine that can be wound up 
for daily or weekly runs _ It is kept the bit of paradise 
it is by the ever fresh ministrations of its founders. 
So of the college which is also a home ;—it cannot be 
a machine, set going by the resolves of a Faculty, and 
made to run by printed regulations. It is a living 
organism throbbing with the turbulent life of youth, 
its fierce desires, its ‘“‘ sublime audacity "’ to use 
Longfellow's phrase, its hopes and fears, its ambitions 
and its discouragements. This college home of the 
earnest and the indifferent, the strong and the weak, 






































Swarthmore College, before the New Century Club at Wilmington, 
Delaware, in 1902 








young men and women. 
some extent a matter of choice. 
dinner the reception parlor is open to them generally 
for half or three-quarters of an hour for conversation, 
sometimes for games, and of later years, for music. 


appointed times and places. 
hall is not counted out of order, but appointments to 


meet unseasonably for this purpose violate our social 
code. 


'Extract from a paper read by Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of 


of the conscientious and the careless, of the generous- 
hearted and the selfish, can only be preserved a place 
of peace and purity for. healthful growth, by the 
unwearying and ever-hoping and ever-believing services 
of those appointed to its guardianship. - 


Nor can the efforts of appointed guardians of 


college-life alone accomplish the end. This can only 
be done by the codperation of the students themselves ; 
and this introduces the factor of student government. 


In our own college we have had this cooperation on 


the part of the young women for the last four years. 
Their action, as in all colleges, is subject to the 
approval of the Faculty. They undertake to secure 
the quiet of the halls during working-hours—a matter 
which should certainly be committed to them. 
undertake to maintain such regulation and limitation 
of our social life, as experience has proved to us wise. 


They 


Provision is made for the social intercourse of our 
They meet at table,—to 
After our six o’clock 


It is expected that social intercourse will be limited to 
A passing word in the 


There are more formal social occasions, in the 


receptions given by one class to another, or by all the 
classes to their friends outside the college. 
the skating season is a most exhilarating time for the 


In winter 


skaters ; and games of tennis are permitted in tennis- 
season. Occasionally it happens that a student does 
not see the need for regulation and limitation of our 
social life—‘‘ does not see why’ there may not be the 
freedom of the private home. Now and then, the 
standards of the summer-hotel would gladly establish 
themselves among us, and make social pleasure the 
paramount object of college-life, instead of the quite 
subordinate thing it has to be. But for the most part 
our students accept the limitations of social life as wise 
and suitable, and their relation is one of frank comrade- 
ship in work and in recreation. Good will one to 
another ‘“ doth not behave itself unseemly " in ordinary 
life; nor does genuine college friendship. Unseemly 
behavior on the part of a young man and woman 
stamps their relation as spurious. Of course no one 
can know as well as the students themselves the inner 
life of the college. It is an interesting fact that quite 
half of our student-body are sons or daughters, 
brothers or sisters or cousins of former students. 


Do marriages result from life at Swarthmore ? 
Yes. If, however, marriage were the ultimate purpose 
of co-education, as the facetious like to declare, our 
records would not show conspicuous success. Of the 
1,147 students registered and departed between 1886 
and 1899—thirty-one pairs have married,—not a large 
percentage; and it may be added in glad sincerity 
that this will be a regenerated world when Swarthmore 
marriages become the universal type of marriage. 


It is to be expected that the Club would feel itself 
strengthened by the membership of college women 








trained for intellectual work. For college women 
themselves the club provides a post-graduate field for 
activities that have become a habit of life with them. 
Not only this, but in the Club with its practical interest 
in affairs, there is opportunity for broadening and 
deepening that the college cannot give. And the New 
Century has already brought a new appeal to women. 
The French scholar M. le Roux said recently in a 
lecture at Harvard: ‘“ There is a constant conflict going 
on, the ultimate end of which is the making of money ; 
it is not ignoble ; it has its grand side. But 
engaged in such a fierce struggle as is constantly 
going on, men have not the time for self-cultivation. 
It is for the women,” he concluded, ‘‘ to share what 
they have gained with their help-meets. Do not 
forget,” he said, ‘‘ that it is upon you that man counts 
for the completion and the development of his social 
and intellectual qualities.’’ 

What a long step forward is this from the days, 
still within the memory of many of us, in which the 
privileges of the Boston High School were permitted 
to girls, on/y when boys were having holiday and thus 
vacated the seats! A long way forward indeed from 
Ruskin’s declaration: ‘‘ Speaking broadly, a man 
ought to know any language or science he learns, 
thoroughly, while a woman ought to know the same 
language, or science, only so far as may enable her to 
sympathize in her husband's pleasure, and in those of 
his best friends.” 

Henceforth, according to this French scholar, 
woman's part is not to be that of intellectual sympathy 
merely, but of intellectual ministry, even intellectual 
sustenance. True, there is in this appeal, somewhat 
of the flavor of Milton’s line : ‘“‘ He for God only, she 
for God in him,’’ but the appeal itself breaks down the 
last barrier between woman and her intellectual estates. 
Since it has become her duty to educate herself ; since 
her acknowledged place in the home is not only as 
mother of the race, to secure the best physical conditions 
for the nurture of her children, and the ease of her 
husband, but there is added for her this other happy 
service of stimulus of the intellectual life of her sons 
and of her husband, how joyfully may the maiden go 
her college-way; and the matron enter into the 
opportunities of the Club ! 


Tue Scilly Islands are so seldom heard from, except in 
case of shipwreck, that it is worth while to note that these 
charming islets on the Cornish coast recently sent, in one day, 
forty-eight tons of flowers to market in England. The flower 
industry is a comparatively modern thing in the Scilly Islands, 
and is due to a happy inspiration of the lord of the manors who 
saw that daffodils and narcissi were flowering when the air 
was pitiless elsewhere. Hedges were built to cut off winds, 
and the people were set to picking flowers. Just now the 
islands find their chief rivals in Jersey and Guernsey, which 
are trying to get their share of the profitable trade. 


M. CABEL, an oculist of Bordeaux, France, is reported to 
have been successful in the treatment of cataract without op- 
erations by the application of baths of salicylate of soda. He 
has arrested the progress of the cataract in numerous cases, 
and is sanguine of success if the treatment is begun at an early 
Stage. 


OVER 1,500 British merchant vessels entered the port of 
Shanghai during 1901 manned entirely by Chinese crews. 
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NOTES FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 
The Friend, Philadelphia. 

Josepu S. ELkinTon, accompanied by Dillwyn Stratton 
of Ohio, and Peter Jansen of Nebraska, arrived in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, on the 6thinst. There they had 
a conference with the Commissioner of Immigration, 
and were shown many letters on file in the office, 
having reference to the special object of their journey 
of which they took notes. J. S. E. writes: * The in- 
sight into the gravity of the work on hand does not 
lessen by the opportunity given to read and take notes 
from the files of letters in the Commissioner's office.” 
They were glad to find, however, that there has been 
a considerable proportion of the Doukhobors who 
have come into the Government measures, respecting 
the land entries. The address of the Philadelphia 
committee, which had been ordered to be printed in 
the Russian language at the University Press, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., had not come to hand at the time of 
our friends leaving Winnipeg, but they had had a 
translation made by Emma Almonefsky, which met 
with the full approval of Peter Jansen. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Immigration, James 
S. Crerar, whose station is in Yorkton, had been tele- 
graphed to by Commissioner Smith to come to Win- 
nipeg to see our friends, and to return with them to 
Yorkton on Fourth-day, the gth inst. ; but, owing to 
a washout, he did not arrive until 4 a. m. of the oth, 
and had not recovered sufficient strength since his late 
illness to make it safe for him to turn about and go 
with our friends at 7.30 a. m.; so that they had little 
opportunity of conference with him. 

D. Stratton writes : ‘‘ We found in the interesting 
files at the Immigration Office (in Winnipeg) proposi- 
tions for the Doukhobors to go to Turkey, Russia, (?) 
and Australia. A paper by the name of ‘ Free 
Thought’ is sent them from some source. Several 
other evidences of the work of agitators are manifest. 
Against this the work of the Doukhobors in establish- 
ing themselves here has been done with snch hearty 
vigor, that many (Canadians) who were doubtful of 
them, have been won over to be champions of their 
cause. The part Friends have taken has drawn the 
attention of the officials to the [Russians] in a marked 
degree. I also think the public are curious to know 
the occasion of our unusual interest.” 

The Speaker of the Manitoba House of Parliament 
called on our Friends in Winnipeg, expressed his in 
terest in the Doukhobors, offered to do all in his 
power to assist, when there was need of help that he 
could give, and would gladly have accompanied our 
friends through the colonies, if he had been at liberty 
to leave home. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the plain provisions of the Federal 
Constitution to the contrary, the Wisconsin Legislature not 
long ago imposed a tax on ice shipped from the State. This 
law has just been adjudged invalid by the State Supreme 
Court. Free trade between the States is a principle estab- 
lished beyond all overthrow in the National Constitution. — 
[Springfield Republican. ] 


THE highest of all navigable rivers is the Tsang-Po, which 
flows for nearly 1,000 miles at an elevation of from 11,000 to 
14,000 feet. 
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Conferences. Assorctations, Ete. 


PHILADELPHIA. —The Young Friends’ Association held its reg- 
ular meeting Fourth month 14. Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond 
read a paper, which she has most happily called ‘‘ New Eng- 
land Memories.’’ Privileged as she has been to know and 
love the social and home life of many of those rare men and 
women who made Boston the anti-slavery centre, and Concord 
a literary shrine toward which all Americans love to turn their 
steps, her ‘‘ Memories’’ possessed an unusual attractiveness 
for us of the younger generation. 

She told of generous Alcott, of gentle Garrison, of brilliant 
Philips, and of Emerson, the dreamer. 

One evening at Emerson's tea-table he asked her if she 
was fond of Shakespeare's sonnets, and when she confessed 

. herself unfamiliar with them he said, ‘‘I know young women 

who carry them in their pockets."’ Dean Bond added that, 
had he questioned her about his own writings, she could have 
passed a much better examination. 

The evening closed with an informal reception. 

HELEN Moore FOGG, Sec. 


NorRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association was held on 
the evening of Fourth month 15, 1902, at the Friends’ Home. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the gth 
Psalm. The beautiful little poem, ‘‘ The Tapestry Weavers,"’ 
was read by Margaret Blackfan. A paper, ‘‘In Defense of 
Light Reading,’’ written by Charles Adamson, was read by 
Susan J. Sheppard. The author held the opinion that such 
writers as Scott, Irving, and Harriet Beecher Stowe could have 
only an elevating effect upon the readers of their works, but 
admitting that so-called ‘‘trashy"’ novels were far better let 
alone. The article called forth remarks from several present. 

Mariana Lownes then recited ‘‘ The Burial of Moses.’’ 
Portions of the paper written by Isaac Sharpless, and read by 
him at the recent Peace Conference, were read by Isaac Rich- 
ards, after which Ellen L. Thomas read the remarks of Joshua 
L. Baily made at that Conference. ‘‘ The Voice inthe Twi- 
light ’’ was then beautifully recited by Annie Simpson. 

The meeting closed with a recitation entitled ‘‘ Compas- 
sion,’ by Emma Bright. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held Sixth-day evening, Fourth 
month 18. After the reading of the minutes the program for 
the evening was opened by a reading, ‘‘ The Life of an Apple- 
Woman.”’ 

William N. Ashman, Judge of the Orphans’ Court ot Phil- 
adelphia, was then introduced, and gave a forcible talk upon 
‘* Peace and the Possibilities of Arbitration in the Future and 
Settlement of International Disputes.'’ Dwelling briefly upon 
the horrors of war under all circumstances, he presented sev- 
eral cogent reasons why, in the not distant future, this relic of 
barbarism is likely to be done away with. Confining himself 
briefly to the points of practical advantage to be gained, he 
showed conclusively that the business interests of nations will 
not long tolerate the spirit of war, entailing a waste of re- 
resources, as in the case of the warin South Africa, that might 
build a city of half a million homes for those now doomed to 
the single room of a tenement. Again, the rapid multiplying 
of destructive weapons of warfare can, by increasing the dan- 
ger of the annihilation of the contending forces, only act as a 
powerful agent in causing people to avoid the appeal to arms. 
In contrast to these methods, Judge Ashman presented the 
alternative of an International Court of Arbitration as a more 
effective instrument in maintaining peace. A people refusing 
to accept the decisions of the court could be debarred from 
active relations, commercial and moral, with each and every 
nation representing this court. 

The meeting then adjourned. C...W..B See. 

ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—This was held at 
Byberry on the 1gth. The trains being inconvenient, the 
morning session did not convene until about 11 o'clock, when 
an interesting short session was held. 

Sarah W. Knight, superintendent of Byberry School, read 
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the 13th chapter of I. Corinthians. Names of delegates being 
called, all responded but two. Statistical reports were read 
from various schools, and essay reports from a few. 

Seth Ely, from Trenton, spoke words of encouragement, 
and Dr. J. D. Janney told of the growth of temperance prin- 
ciples as it had come under his personal observation among 
physicians, not only as a drink but as medicine as well. He 
said a knowledge of science tends towards right living, and 
that is what we need. 

In the afternoon session Arabella Carter gave the address 
of welcome, to which Seth Ely responded, followed by reports 
from various committees, etc. An interesting report was read 
from the Stroudsburg School. A class exercise and recitations 
were given from Byberry School, recitations from Gwynedd and 
Abington, and readings from Ambler, Upper Dublin, and 
Quakertown. A blackboard lesson was given by Susan H. 
Jarrett, aided by two little girls, on ‘‘ The Life Clock.’’ 

An essay on the question, ‘‘Is the study of the Old Testa- 
ment conducive to the best interests of the Society ?’’ was 
given by Rachel Knight, of Byberry, and one on the subject, 
‘‘ How may the decrease in attendance of Friends’ meetings 
be arrested ?'’ was given by Carrie Buckman, of Plymouth. 
This dealt with the question practically, and both essays re- 
ceived favorable comment from Seth Ely, Susan H. Jarrett, 
Emma Gaskill, and Dr. Janney; the last-named thought 
there are more real Friends in the world to-day than ever be- 
fore. They may not be members with us, but the principles 
we uphold have so spread as to permeate other sects. 

The Union adjourned to meet in Norristown in Tenth 
month next. Mary H. F. Merillat and Frank Ball were ap- 
pointed clerks. A. 


Easton, Mp.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Fourth month 16, at the home of Henry 
Shren, with the vice-president presiding in the absence of the 
president. The minutes of the previous meeting were approved. 

The committee appointed to act upon the communication 
from the ‘‘ Committee of Ten,’’ reported a consideration of the 
matter. After some discussion they were requested to 
communicate with the secretary of the committee and make a 
further report. 

The program opened with a reading from Samuel Janney’s 
‘* Christian Doctrine,’’ by Anna White, upon the subject of 
‘« The original and present state of man.’’ This was followed 
by asketch of the life of John Comly by Rachel B. Satterthwaite. 
Believing that solemn, reverential silence is better than words 
to the sincere-hearted worshipper in spirit and truth, he ever 
found strength in silent communion, discarding the ceremonial 
forms of grace and prayers. 

Matila J. Bartlett gave a summary of the beliefs and forms 
of the Baptist church and the subject, ‘‘ What should be our 
strong motive power in every day actions, love—patience, or 
duty ?’’ was touched upon in an interesting manner by Dr. I. 
A. Barber, who considered duty the power strongest to influence 
our daily lives. Russell Tylor read a selection entitled ‘‘A 
Laughing Chorus,’’ and the meeting closed with sentiments, 
and a short silence. S. P. K., Secretary. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held 
Fourth month 13, in the Brooklyn meeting-house. The 
meeting was called to order by the president at the usual time. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read 
and approved, there being no business before the meeting, the 
paper of the evening, on Vivisection, was presented by Richard 
Walker. It proved very interesting and the discussion which 
followed was participated in by almost every member present. 
Although there has been strong condemnation against the 
practice of vivisection, most of those present were in favor of 
a restricted use of it, to further the advancement of science and 
the welfare of the human race, but they were bitterly opposed 
to the practice in the schools and before children for any reason 
whatsoever. Many thought that even the dissecting of dead 
animals before scholars was harmful in its results, particularly 
for young children. It seemed hard to know just where to 
draw the line. At best, vivisection necessarily causes terrible 
suffering, and when undertaken for any reason but the welfare 
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and advancement of the human race, becomes not only a 
cruelty, but a crime. 

At the close of the discussion, after a moment of silence, 
the meeting adjourned to meet Fourth month 27, in the New 
York meeting-house. Ee. Ex, J 


ConcorD First-day School Union met on the oth instant 
at the old meeting-house in Providence, near Media, Pa., and 
was very well attended. Reports were read from the fourteen 
schools composing it, showing that the interest was well main- 
tained in nearly all of them, though some were small as to 
numbers. Of the sixty-two delegates named all but eight were 
in attendance. 

The program prepared by the Business Committee was va- 
ried and interesting. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes gave an earnest 
talk on the subject of presenting the idea of God to little chil- 
dren, and the discussion that followed was full of life and help- 
fulness, some advocating the thought of a personality of Being, 
others the early presentation of His spiritual nature as the most 
truthful and better way. 

Two object lessons were given, one from the West Chester 
First-day School, in which an actual loaf of bread formed the 
basis of an excellent talk. The suggestion for this came from 
that deservedly popular verse of M. D. Babcock : 

‘«* Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill, 
And back of the mill is the wheat, and the 
shower, 
And the sun, and the Father's will.’’ 


The other, from Providence School, was alesson from the 
Indian corn, the teacher having to aid her a good painting of 
growing corn, as well as a box with the real corn growing in it. 
Root and leaf and grain were all made to emphasize the value 
of the lesson. 

A class and also individual recitations from the local First- 
day School added pleasure to those assembled, and an excel- 
lent paper from a member of Willistown First-day School, 
on ‘‘Aim in First-day School Teaching,’’ closed the exercises. 

It was the universal sentiment that this reunion had been 
one of the best, and much encouragement in the work was 
expressed. wee 


Tue weekly visit of the catnip man is looked forward to 
with eagerness by the cats of one of the uptown streets through 
which, on certain days, a vender carrying a basket of the herb 
goes about from one basement door to the other peddling the 
luxury that the basement pet loves so well. The cats seem to 
know the day their friend is due, and prowl about front yards 
and areas, looking anxiously up and down the street for the 
coming of the peddler. When he appears they rush to greet 
him, purring, and rubbing against his feet. When they get 
some of the catnip they roll upon the ground in a perfect revel 
of luxuriousness.—[New York Sun. ] 


Mrs. A. J. GeorGE, of Massachusetts, lectured against 
equal suffrage a few days ago in Brooklyn, N. Y. She is 
reported to have said: ‘‘I suppose I shall make myself very 
unpopular by saying that a woman's place is at home.’’ This 
suggests irresistably the question, if a woman's place is at 
home, how Mrs. George could be in her right place giving a 
lecture 200 miles from home ?—[Woman's Journal. } 


At Media, Pa., the Register of Wills of Delaware county, 
a few days ago, admitted to probate the shortest will on record. 
It consisted simply of the words, ‘‘All to mother,’’ and the 
signature of the testator, Edward B. Janey. Janey was a 
student at the University of Pennsylvania, and died leaving 
some property, including real estate. 


Cu1nA has ordered from Prof. John A. Brashear of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., a telescope, which will be made in the Allegheny 
shops, and mounted in an observatory at the University of 
Teng Chow. This is said to be the first purchase of the sort 
made by China from any western country. 


It is well to remember, in view of the course of the dressed 
meat combination, that the Dingley duty on hides works tothe 
enrichment of that coterie of millionaires above any other in- 
terest. It protects them, and not the farmers and cattle grow- 
ers.—[Springfield Republican. ] 
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Educational Bepartment. 
FACULTY CHANGE AT SWARTHMORE. 
GREGORY P. BAXTER, Ph. D., who has been in charge of the 
department of chemistry at Swarthmore College for two years, 
has received an appointment at Harvard University, and will 
enter upon his duties there next year. 

To fill the vacancy thus caused, the management have 
secured Dr. Gellert Alleman, of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. Dr. Alleman has been associated with Prof. 
Edward H. Keiser, who is in charge of the department at that 
institution, and who is a graduate of Swarthmore (B. S., 1880 ; 
M. S., 1881), anda Ph D. of Johns Hopkins University, 1884. 
Dr. Keiser strongly recommended Dr. Alleman for the new 
appointment. He is alsoa Ph. D. of Johns Hopkins, and has 
been specially engaged by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in the direction of important experiments to test 
the strength and durability of different woods. He is a native 
of York county, Pa., and has had several years experience in 
teaching. It is believed that he will worthily maintain the 
excellent record established by the Chemical department of 
Swarthmore. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Dr. Appleton lectured on ‘‘ Dante’ before the Woman’s 
Club of Media on the 11th; also on ‘‘Athens, Ancient and 
Modern,’’ before the ‘‘ Contemporary Club’’ of Trenton on 
the 15th. 

Prof. J. Russell Hayes gave a talk on ‘‘ Irish Poetry,’’ at 
Maplewood Academy at Concordville, Pa., on the 16th. 

The annual contest between the Sophomore and Freshman 
classes, for the President's prize in oratory was held on 
Sixth-day evening, the 18th. The Sophomores won by the 
score of 1,339 to1,361. The Sophomore class was represented 
by Halliday Jackson on ‘‘ The Tendencies of Reciprocity '’ 
Marshall Taylor on ‘‘ Li Hung Chang’’ ; Harold Mowery on 
‘¢ The Elevation of the American Negro’’ ; Anna Nichols on 
‘‘American Character '’ ; and William Wilson on ‘‘ The Power 
of the Ideal.’’ The Freshman by Marie De Montalvo on ‘‘A 
Plea for Free Trade with Cuba’’ ; Louis Robinson on ‘‘ Shall 
we Save our Forests?’’ Edward Robinson on ‘‘ The World's 
Debt to Scientists’’ ; Willard Rooks on ‘‘A Voice in His 
Defense’’; and Edith Wilson on ‘‘ The Quaker.'’ The 
judges were Alice Jackson of Swarthmore Preparatory School, 
J. Eugene Baker, and S. L. Kreemer. 

President Birdsall attended the installation exercises of 
Nicholas Murray Butler as President of Columbia University, 
New York, on the rgth inst. 

A number of the Faculty and students attended the First- 
day School Union held at Providence meeting-house on 
Seventh-day, the roth. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held on First-day evening, the 2oth, in the College parlor. 
The subject for the evening was ‘‘Slavery,’’ and two very 
excellent papers were read, one on ‘‘ Negro Schools in the 
South,’’ by Arthur Brosius; one on ‘‘ The Future of the 
Negro,’’ by Annie Ross. In the former paper Booker T. 
Washington’s book, ‘‘ Up from Slavery,’’ was well reviewed. 
Both papers brought out an interesting discussion, which was 
entered into by Dr. Holmes, President Birdsall, Mrs. Marie 
A. K. Hoadley, and several others. 

In First-day morning meeting Dr. Magill spoke of the 
necessity of unselfishness in true happiness. Dr. Holmes also 
spoke briefly on the necessity for constant effort on our part to 
be truly unselfish. 


A REVOLUTION IN THE SCIENCE OF COSMOLOGY. 
Campbell. Pp. 210. $1.00 nett. Topeka, 
Crane & Company. 

THE SERMON ON THE Mount. By Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D. 
Pp. 262. $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

THE WestcoTes. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Pp. 289. $1.00. 
Philadelphia : Henry T. Coates & Co. 

Wuat A WoMAN OF Forty-FIVE OuGHT To Know. By 
Emma F. Angell Drake, M.D. Self and Sex Series. Pp. 
xx. and 211. $1.00. Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing 
Company, 1134 Real Estate Trust Building. 


By George 
Kansas : 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES 

A new ‘‘ Chautauqua '’ Summer School has been organized in 
the Pocono region, in Mo roe county, and is expected to begin 
its operations this year. Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been secured to direct the 
instruction as Chancellor, and a board of trustees has been 
appointed, including among others President Isaac Sharpless, 
of Haverford, Charles F. Jenkins, and Joseph Elkinton. 

The location of the new Chautauqua is at a place heretofore 
known as Naomi Pines, near Mount Pocono. It will be called 
the Pocono Pines Assembly. A contract has been made with 
builders at Stroudsburg to erect an inn, etc., to be done in 
time for opening in Seventh month. 

Henry C. Michener, one of the editorial staff of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, is contributing a series of articles on ‘‘ Early 
Days*’ in Doylestown to the daily /#felligencer of that 
borough. He was a member of the bar there before becoming 
an editor, and his recollections go back to the 50's of the last 
century —which truly enough seem a long distance away, now. 

John J. Cornell and Eliza went to Ithaca, N.Y., on Seventh- 
day last. John had appointed to be present in one of the 
churches of that city. He expects to be at Stroudsburg, Pa., 
on the coming First-day, 27th, and at Quakertown, on First- 
day, the 4th proximo. 


YOU PASSED MY DOOR. 


You passed my door to-day—although 
You would not have me think it so ; 
Unheralded by ear and eye, 
Unseen, unheard, | knew you nigh 
As Springtide knows when blossoms grow. 


A fancy? Nay, I only know 
Love whispered ‘tween a smile and sigh, 
“« The little one you love goes by—"’ 
You passed my door. 


Dear, were your footsteps fast or slow ? 
One lcok or none did you bestow ? 
I wonder if you care that | 
Waited and listened wistfully, 
When, carelessly as strangers go, 
You passed my door. 
— Theodosia Garrison, in The Era. 


A BETTER LIFE. 


THE children watched a gray cocoon that hung 

Upon the birch-tree's fluttering twig, and waved _ 

With every breath that came from spring's sweet lips. 

With wide and wondering eyes they spoke their thought : 
‘ We're sure the butterfly that once here lived, 

And now can fly away on lovely wings, 

Must be so glad that he is free, and need 

Not stay shut up in this dull, narrow house ; 

He must be very glad,"’ the children said. 


I stood that day beside the cast-off house 
Where once had lived the spirit of my friend,— 
The empty house, so still, so cold, so lone, 
That lay among the flowers’ loving breath ; 
And there, unsummoned, came again the thought 
Of gray cocoon and children’s words : 
‘ He must be glad that he is free, and need 
Not live shut up in this dull, nafrow house ; 
He must be very glad,"’ the children said. 
—f[Mary Chase Thurlow, in S. 5. Times. } 


Tue oldest woman in Scotland died the other day at the 
age of 105 She was Mrs. John Rae, who lived at Kirkpatrick 
Durham in Kirkcudbrightshire. She had a daughter in New 
York 85 years old, 42 grandchildren, nearly too great-grand- 
children, and six great-great-grandchildren. 
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OLD-TIME TORTURES REVIVED. 


From a letter from a ‘* gentleman in Manila, vouched for as a person 
of high character and unimpeachable veracity,"’ in New York Avening 
Post, dated at Manila, March 6. 


But he who will not, must be compelled to divulge 
information. The past masters in the art of torture 
are the Macabebe scouts, hereditary enemies of the 
Tagals. Soldiers will tell you with glee of their hellish 
tortures. Men are tied up by their thumbs ; men are 
pulled up to limbs of trees and fires kindled underneath 
them, the heat and smoke compelling submission ; 
men are pounded particularly about the chest, for 
‘‘ you'd be surprised,’’ said a soldier, ‘“‘ how few knocks 
it takes to cause bleeding at the mouth.” Bunches 
of bamboos tied at one end have the individual rods 
pushed between the fingers of the hand. When the 
other end of the bundle is squeezed together the pain 
is excruciating. 

But the water-cure! If the tortures I've mentioned 
are hellish, the water-cure is plain hell. The native 
is thrown upon the ground, and while his legs and 
arms are pinioned, his head is raised partially so as to 
make pouring in the water an easier matter. At attempt 
to keep the mouth closed is of no avail, a bamboo stick 
or a pinching of the nose will produce the desired 
effect. And now the water is poured in, and swallow 
the poor wretch must or strangle. A gallon of water 
is much, but it is followed by a second and a third. 
By this time the victim is certain his body is about to 
burst. But he is mistaken, for a fourth, and even a 
fifth gallon are poured in. By this time the body 
becomes an object frightful to contemplate, and the 
pain, agony. While in this condition speech is 
impossible, and so the water must be squeezed out of 
him. This is sometimes allowed to occur naturally, 
but is sometimes hastened by pressure and “ sometimes 
we jump on them to get it out quick,” said a young 
soldier to me with a smile—a young soldier, a mere 
boy hardly ten years out of his mother’s lap. I did 
not wonder when an officer, in answer to my question 
how often he had seen it said : ‘“ Not often ; my feelings 
too much revolted.’’ Does it seem possible that 
cruelty could further go? And what must we think 
of the fortitude of the native when we learn that many 
times the ‘‘ cure ” is twice given ere the native yields ? 
I heard of one who took it three times, and died. 

How often is it given ? is a natural question. No 
one knows. A sergeant told me he had seen it taken 
by between two and three hundred, by as many as 
twenty sometimes inaday. Another had seen eighty. 
An officer saw four, but knew of its happening two 
hundred times. 

Another phase of the subject merits our attention, 
the effect upon the American. The unconcerned way 
in which the soldiers and civilians, too, speak of the 
water-cure, the exulting way in most cases, is the 
saddest phase of all. The officer’s pity for the native 
undergoing the treatment is the only expression of 
sympathy for the Filipino I’ve heard from the lips of 
a soldier—the only one. 


THE wrought iron gates of the palace at Sunbury, built by 
Henry VIII. for Anne Boleyn, are for sale in London. They 
are very stoutly built, but handsome, and have artistic as well 
as historical value. 





KEEPING THE OLD BUILDINGS. 


Baltimore Sun. 
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THERE are people who believe sentiment stands no | : 
fg | the House of Representatives, a less drastic measure, which 


| will extend the provisions of the present law for several years, 


chance when it conflicts with the acquisition of the 
“ Almighty Dollar.” As love flies out of the window 
when poverty enters the door, so also, it is assumed, 
sentiment takes wings to itself and vanishes when it 
hears the jingle of gold. That is not always the fact, 
however. There are times when money cannot buy 
what its owners so ardently desire. For instance, as 
the Philadelphia Press relates, efforts were made re- 
cently by Boston speculators plentifully provided with 
‘cold cash’ to buy an old graystone church in the 
Hub known as St. Paul’s Church. For the lot on 
which the Church stands $1,500,000 was offered and 
in addition $5,000 to each of the 41 pewholders. The 
offer was emphatically declined, the pewholders and 
vestry voting unanimously against its acceptance. 
Sentiment prompted the rejection of the proposition. 

There is a St. Paul’s Church on lower Broadway, 
in New York city, for which, according to our Phila- 
delphia contemporary, the tempting sum of $5,444,000 
was offered. ‘ St. Paul's is not for sale at any price,”’ 
was the answer. In the greatest commercial city of 
the United States, where the commercial spirit might 
be supposed to be dominant, sentiment proved too 
strong for the ‘‘ Almighty Dollar.” A strange thing 
is sentiment. Just because some illustrious dead are 
buried in the New York church yard millions of dol- 
lars could not tempt those who have a “ sentimental 
regard " forthe historic church to sell the plot of land 
on which it stands. The Chinese revere the bones of 
their ancestors, but there are Americans who profess 
to believe that the Chinaman is an imbecile. Senti- 
ment has a stronger hold upon the practical people of 
the United States than they are willing to admit. 
There is no reason why they should be ashamed of it. 
The noblest men the world has produced—the men 
whose names will live as long as the world lasts—were 
swayed by sentiment. The man who scoffs at senti- 
ment is an object of sympathy rather than of derision. 
He has never realized the difference between soul and 
sawdust. 

DENVER society is reported to be stratifying itself along 
somewhat peculiar lines. The ‘‘aristocrats’’ are those mil- 
lionaires who made their money at least fifteen years ago, and 
have since resigned themselves to its enjoyment. The ‘‘ up- 
starts,’ to adopt the local designation, have accumulated their 
wealth more recently. The women began the process of draw- 
ing the line, and there is said to bea really serious split. The 


‘* aristocrats, ’’ as the story runs, refuse to play ping-pong with 
the under stratum. 


THE figures connected with the serious small-pox epidemic 
at Hackettstown, N. J., are interesting. The total number of 
cases was 122; of whom 75 had never been vaccinated ; 25 
had been vaccinated since January 4 ; 20 had been vaccinated 
within from 10 to 50 years, and two persons had it the second 
tim= Of those who had been vaccinated since January 4, the 
disease broke out in a few days after vaccination and they 
had it in a very mild form.—[Exchange. ] 


REAL foresight consists in reserving our own forces. If we 
labor with anxiety about the future, we destroy that strength 
which will enable us to meet the future. If we take more in 
hand nowthan we can do well, we break up, and the world 
is broken up with us. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
On the 16th instant the Senate, by a vote of 48 to 33, sub- 
stituted for the Chinese Exclusion bill, as it had come up from 


and apply its provisions to the insular possessions of the coun- 
try. This bill was then passed, Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, only voting in the negative. 


A DISPATCH from Manila of Fourth month 16 says that Gen- 
eral Malvar, the chief of the Filipino leaders, has surrendered 
unconditionally, with his command, to General J. Franklin 
Bell, and that the ‘‘ insurrection '’ in the provinces of Laguna 
and Batang sis atanend. ‘This means that the entire island 
of Luzonis ‘‘ pacified,’’ that the ports will be opened, and the 
natives held in ‘‘ detention camps ‘’ may return to theirh mes. 
Unfortunately, as an offset to this, a ‘‘ punitive expedition "’ 
has been sent by General Chaffee to Mindinao, and war in that 
large island is apprehended 

J. PleRpoNT MorGan, the New York banker and many- 
times millionaire it is announced, has secured control practi- 
cally of the entire ocean-carrying trade of the Atlantic, by a 
combination of six steamer lines—the Leyland, American, Red 
Star, White Star, Dominion, and Atlantic Transport. The 
English Cunard Line is the only considerable company not in- 
cluded in the combination. The total tonnage of the fleet 
will be 840,077 tons, and the capitalization of the company 
formed to manage it will be two hundred millions of dollars. 


Asa result of the intended import duty on flour and bread- 
stuffs generally in England, all the grain and flour markets in 
the United Kingdom have advanced prices on these commod- 
ities. In the case of flour this amounts to nearly three shil- 
lings (75 cents) increase per sack. This is causing much agi- 
tation in that country. Since the repeal of the ‘‘ corn laws’ 
(imposition of tariff charges on breadstuffs), in 1846, all grain 
and flour has come in free. 


THE political and social troubles in Belgium show some 
signs of decreasing. Large numbers of men are on strike, 
amounting probably to 200,000. At a General Council of 
the Labor Party, held at Brussels on the 2oth, however, it was 
resolved that work in all sections should be resumed by the 
strikers, and a manifesto was issued to that effect. The re- 
cent sessions of the Chamber of Representatives have been 
marked by much excitement over the question of revising the 
constitution, with a view to secure universal suffrage. This 
the government is determined not to permit. 


DISTURBANCES in China continue to be reported, chiefly 
from the southern provinces. A dispatch from Hong Kong of 
the 16th instant states that a detachment of Imperial troops 
was surprised and surrounded in a narrow defile by the rebels, 
and 2,000 of them were killed. The situation is regarded as 
‘‘alarming.’’ The government troops are under command of 
Generals Ma and Su. 


FRANK R. SrockTon, the well-known writer, died sud- 
denly of hemorrhage of the brain in Washington, D. C., on 
the 2oth. He was the author of many novels and short stories, 
remarkable for their whimsical humor and human interest, of 
which the best known are ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger,’’ ‘‘ Rud- 
der Grange,’' a'd ‘‘ The Squirrel Inn.’’ He has lived for 
several years in West Virginia, near Charleston, and was 68 
years old. 


THE side-wheel steamer City of Pittsburg, plying between 
Cincinnati and Memphis, was burned to the water's edge in 
the Ohio river, near Olmstead, IIl., early on the morning of 
the 2oth instant. There were seventy passengers, and sev- 
enty in the crew, of whom a large number were killed and 
many more injured. Early reports said that sixty-five had 
perished. 
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NEWS NOTES. 

ELEVEN men, including two lieutenants, were killed by the 
bursting of a twelve-inch gun on board the British battle-ship 
Mars on the 14th instant. 

AN express train on the New York Division of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading railroad on the 15th instant struck and 
killed three men at Langhorne Station, Pa. 

In an article published at Berlin, the earnings in 1go01 of the 
two German branches of the Standard Oil Company are shown 
to have been 44% per cent. and 38 per cent., respectively. 


A BILL has been introduced into the United States Senate 
providing for a commission to secure plans and designs for a 
monument to be erected to the memory of President Lincoln. 


Dr. R. HEBER NeEwrTon, the well-known “ rector’’ of All 
Souls’ Episcopal Church, of New York, has resigned, to ac- 
cept the charge of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University Church 


FRIENDS’ INT 


ELLIGENCER. 


THE difference of color between green tea and black de- 
pends on the fact that the first is obtained from leaves dried as 
they ars gathered, while in the case of the black tea the leaves 
are allowed to ferment before drying. Black tea, therefore, 
contains much less tannin than green. 


THE English language, says Modern Mexico, is easily the 
second in importance in that country, having entirely super- 
seded French, which was always used in‘ polite circles. The 
great preparatory school in the city of Mexico has substituted 
a four years’ course in English for Latin. 


A COMPANY has been formed at Battle Creek, Mich., with 
a capital of $3,000,000, to manufacture sugar, glucose, grape 
sugar, and syrup from ordinary Indian corn. The company 
will establish a large plant in the ‘‘corn belt’’ of the middle 


West, and expect to consume not less than 20,000 bushels 
of corn daily. 


in California. 


To. secure prompt despatch of business the Japanese war 
department has done away with the chairs used by the junior 
officials of the accountant’s department, as well as those 
The result is stated to be most 


provided in the waiting room. 
successful. 


Reefoc pe 
> ———<__ es — a \ 
Ss 


ous 


It is announced 


re-decorated. 
a temporary one, is 


to be made at the W 
rooms, including the great East Room, are to be re-floored and 
It is also said that another building, probably 


that extensive repairs and alterations are 
hite House in Washington. Several of the 


to be erected for the executive offices of 


the President, and his secretaries and clerks. ° 


Light Biscuit 
Delicious Cake 


Dainty Pastries 


Fine Puddings 
Flaky Crusts 





Books ‘‘ uncut’’ are not always appre- 
ciated. Somebody has written to Harper 
& Brothers to complain of the rough edges 
of a set of Mark Twain's works, as follows : 

‘* Have seen a good many books—cheap 
& dear ones but mever saw any with such 
ragged, uneven leaves as those. At the 
price—I expected to get books finished up 
in the best of style—that would be an 
ornament to any library . I tried to 
trim them so they would look half way 
decent—but I got so thoroughly disgusted 
that I gave it up—Have bought copies of 
Dickens with clean cut smooth edges for 25 
cts—so I don’t relish paying $2.00 for such 
finished books as the ones you sent me.’’ 


A LITTLE boy, returning from school the 
first day after vacation, was asked if every- 
thing was satisfactory, as his supplies were 
all new. He replied, ‘‘ Everything is all 
right but the ruler : that makes dow-/egged 
lines every time.’’ 


Every morning, as | sit at my study 
window, I see two little sparrows working 
busily at a nest, which they try to build in 
the shade of an electric light. When the 
man comes the next morning to put in a 
new carbon, he tears down their work. 
The little birds are never discouraged. 
As soon as he is gone they begin again, 
and by evening the nest is apparently fin- 
ished. Three long weeks they have kept 
this up, yet every morning the nest is 
again destroyed. Sometimes I find herea 
lesson in patience, and sometimes | am 
simply thankful that I have more sense.— 
[H. T. S.] 


Mrs. WALDO (of Boston): ‘‘I have a 
letter from your Uncle James, Penelope, 
who wants us to spend the summer on his 
farm.’’ Penelope (dubiously) : ‘' Is there 
any society in the neighborhood ?’’ Mrs. 
Waldo: ‘‘I’ve heard him speak of the 
Holsteins and Guernseys. I presume they 
are pleasant people.”’ 


NOTICES. 


*.* Purchase »Quarterly Mteting of 
Friends will be held at Amawalk, N. Y., 
on Fourth-day, Fourth month 30, at 11 
a. m. 

Meeting of ministers and elders on 
Third-day, Fourth month 29, at 2.30 p. 
m. Subject for discussion: ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Living on the Lives of Others.”’ 

| Carriages will meet trains at Yorktown 

| Heights on Third-day at 9.29 a. m. and 

5-49 p. m.; also, 7.16 p.m. On Fourth- 

day, at Amawalk, at 9.32 a. m. 

Trains leave 155th street, New York 

| City, at 8.03 a. m. and 4.33; also, 5.45 

|} p.m. Leave Elmsford at 8.48 a. m. and 

| 5.13 and 6.33 p. m. 

| Those going via Grand Central Station 

| take Hudson River Division train at 7.35 

a. m., transferring to Putnam Division at 

| Morris Heights. Ss. H.-P. 


| *,* A meeting to protest against the re- 

; cent shameless suggestions of the Grand 

| Jury (of Philadelphia county), and the im- 
morality practiced in the Philippines under 
army official sanction, will be held in 
Witherspoon Hall (Philadelphia) smaller 
auditorium, on Sixth-day, Fourth month 25, 
at3 p.m. Themeeting will be addressed 
by Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crafts, and Dr. O. E. Janney. 


*,* Circular meetings under the care of 
a committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing will be held at Chichester on First- 
day, Fifth month 4. To commence at 3 
o'clock p. m. 
Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* Bucks County First-day School 
| Union will be held at Bristol meeting-house, 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 26, 1902, the 
same time as heretofore, 10.30 0'clock a.m. 
ROBERT KENDERDINE, )} , 
ik cis TDi tal a Clerks. 
BELLE VANSANT, 


*.* The Philanthropic Committee of 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting has arranged 
or a Conference to be held in the meeting- 

( Continued on page iii.) 





house, East 15th Street and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 26, at 2.30 p. m. 

James M. Buckley, D. D., editor of the 
Christian Advocate, will speak. Subject, 
‘‘Demoralizing Publications and their 
relation to the law.’’ 

Harry A. HAWKINS, 


Aisa W. Trvve, } Clerks. 


*.*The Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends will meet in the meeting-house, 
isth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 26, 1902, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as 
follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2,at 10.30 a.m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, 
at 1o a. M. 

Colored People in Race Street Meeting- 
House at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, 
at 10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9g a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, 
at 12.15 p.m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 
1, at Il a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, 
in Room No. 1, at loa. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street 
Parlor, at 10 a. m. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
Room 521, 421 Chestnut Street, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 


Clerks. 


AND WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


Tue fifth of the present series of the 
personally-conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, May 3. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, 
and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton ; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia,and propor- 
tionate rates from other stations. 


O.Lp Point COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, 
including luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at The Chamber- 
lin Hotel, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold 
in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from 
Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportiot_-te rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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WASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, May 1. Rate, covering 
railroad transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 
from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and 
$11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt 
House. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. 
Special side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


REDUCED RATES TO LOS ANGELES. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ON ACCOUNT 
OF CONVENTION OF FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

On account of the Convention of Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, to be held in Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 1 to 8, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets from all stations on its line, to Los 
Angeles and return, at reduced rates. 

Tickets will be sold from April 19 to 26, 
inclusive, and will be good to return until 
June 25 when properly validated. 

For specific rates, routes, and conditions 
of tickets apply to ticket agents. 


A CHARMING TRIP, VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


A TRIP to the Pacific Coast is now 
possible at so small a cost, comparatively, 
that thousands annually take advantage 
of the opportunity. Three occasions have 
been arranged during the Spring and 
Summer, when tickets may be purchased 
to Los Angeles, or San Francisco at the 
nominal rate of $66.75 from Philadelphia, 
and correspondingly low rates from other 
points, for the round trip, with generous 
stop-overs and the privilege of returning by 
different route if desired at rate of $68.25. 
Passengers may avail themselves of either 
Standard Sleeper in which the berth rate is 
$19.00 through from Philadelphia, or 
Excursion Sleeper in which berth rate is 
$7.00 from Washington. 

The route is through the most interesting 
section of the South via the Southern 
Railway, New Orleans, and Southern 
Pacific. It is most interesting to see New 
Orleans, San Antonio, and E] Paso, which, 
the last named, is just across the river from 
the old Mexican town of Juarez, where all 
the old customs prevail. For the first of 
these occasions tickets will be on sale April 
19 to 26, limited to June 25. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish further information. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER os 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South llth Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


* 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of R« ligions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “ British Friend.’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, ro cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. Thisis an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Execvror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssiGneeg, AND RECEIVER. 
Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as TrusT&s oF CORPORATION MORTGAGES. 


DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R.SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; 
Asa S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL iH. 


Friends Conference at Asbury Park 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE Committee of Arrangements for the Con- 
ference at Asbury Park, N. J., Ninth month 5 to 
11, have obtained a rate of 1% for the round trip, 
within the territory of the Trunk Line Passenger 
Association, and expect to receive the same con- 
cession from the Central Passenger Association. 
This will cover all the points east of Chicago 
except New England. A special rate has been 
granted of $2.50 for the round trip from Philadel- 
phia on Special Trains on Ninth month 4, good 
to return on any train to the r5th. These trains 
will probably be run on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Market Street (Ferry), or Broad Street 
Station, or both, and if there be 150 who would 
prefer to go by the Philadelphia & Reading and 
the Jersey Central arrangements can be made to 
do so. 

The rates on the above basis from the several 
points for the round trip will be about as follows: 


New York, ‘ .$ 1.44 

Philadelphia, Special’ Trains, 2.50 

Philadelphia, one and one- -third 
rate, . 

Trenton, . pia 

Wilmington, . 

Baltimore, 

Washington, . . 

Wheeling, P. R. R., 

Salem, O.,. . 

Cincinnati, B.&O R. R., 

Richmond, P. R. R., . 

Indianapolis, B. & O.R. R., 

Chicago, B.&O R.R.,. .... 

London or St. Thomas, Canada, . 17.00 

Picton or Port Hope, Canada, . 15.67 


These reduced rates will be obtained by pre- 
senting at the Ticket Offices an Order Card 
endorsed by the Committee. Ithas been decided 
to furnish a suitable Badge to each member, The 
Order Cards and Badges will be delivered to 
Friends by a representative of the Committee 
residing in each neighborhood. (The names of 
these Friends will be published later.) 

For the purpose of raising a special fund to 
defray some of the expenses incident to the 
Conference it has been decided to charge each 
person attending the Conference fifty cents 
($0.50), to be paid upon the delivery of the Order 
Cards and Badges. 

Negotiations are now pending between the 
Western and Eastern railroads for a reduction of 
rates from the West to Eastern Summer Resorts, 
which it is hoped will give still lower rates than 
the above. 

Special rates have been secured in a number of 
the Hotels and Boarding Houses in North Asbury 
Park, Asbury Park, and Ocean Grove, a list of 
which will be published about the rst of Sixth 
month, also full details about the purchase of 
tickets, trains, routes, etc. 

JOHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, 
HARRY A. HAWKINS, 
WILLIAM M. JACKSON, 
JaMEs H. ATKINSON, 
JOSEPH J. JANNEY, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


3.00 
2.19 
3.90 
6.74 
8.34 

16.67 

16.00 

21.38 

24.60 

22.67 

22.67 


cer, }. BARTON TOWNSEND; 
TROTH; Secretary, Cc. WALTER BORTON. 


Vice-President and Actuary, 
OSEPH ASHBROOKE:; Trust Officer, J. RO 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID 


Just PuBLisHED. 


A Memowr of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JoszepH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 
By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. Sth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 





Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Businsss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merch ants’ Trust Sieibeny, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subseribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITs, . 9 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
in and conveyancing done. made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The ae also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Trea 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 

. Bouton Winrenny, 

ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Samuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G, McCo tin, 
: Avrrep I. Puitutrs, 
Cuas. S. HincuMan, Georce M. Wacner, 
Epwaxp S. Sayres, Frank W. Pavut, 

Epvcar Dup.ey Farirs. 


_ J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Sales, 


$500,000. ” 
+ 250,000.00 
50.000 09 
38,026. 3 


Nicnovas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
Josern R. Ruoaps, 
Joun F. Lewis, 
Tuomas R. Git, 


Rents, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PN PRAN AAAI NAINA AP IIe sel DEVEINED EIEN 


Wash Dress Goods. 


Our fiine showing of Cotton Dress 
Goods has just been strengthened by 
the addition of several new lines. 
Among the late arrivals are a number 
of the pretty side-band Batistes which 
are so popular this season : 


BATES’ SEERSUCKERS—a hun- 
dred good styles, in the new color- 
ings and effects. Several styles 
especially adapted for nurses’ wear ; 
22-inch—12% cents. 

ZEPHYR GINGHAMS—fifty styles, 
in stripes, plaids and plain colors ; 
27-inch—12¥% cents. 

PERCALES— two hundred new styles 
many exclusively our own ; for 
men's shirts and women's dresses ; 
36-inch—12% cents. 

PRINTED DUCK—black or navy 
blue grounds, with white polka dot 
printings in three sizes ; 27 inches 
wide—12% cents a yard. 

SEA ISLAND DIMITY—one of the 
best wash fabrics, which we control 
for this market ; new designs and 
color effects ; 28-inch—12% cents 
a yard. 

HOLLY BATISTE—fifty new styles, 
mostly in side-band effects ; plain 
colors, with a gay-colored side-band 
to be used for trimming. Also, a 
number of Dresden effects. All 30 
inches wide-—- 12% cents a yard. 
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Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





